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OUSSEAU is often accused of ambi- 
R guity, if not of self-contradiction, 
in his conception of “the general 
will.” And because of his importance, at 
least from a historical point of view, he 
is very often reinterpreted. This paper 
will interpret once more the central doc- 
trine of his social philosophy in a way 
which seems to me to bring out in it a 
line of underlying consistency and to in- 
dicate some phases of its lasting rele- 
vance. 

It is not wise, I think, to dismiss the 
general will as, in the main, a “‘dated”’ 
idea. To be sure, Rousseau expressed 
himself about it in the terms of his day, 
many of which are, I should hold, of his- 
torical significance primarily. But if the 
degree to which he transformed the 
meaning of these terms is often men- 
tioned, it can hardly be overemphasized. 
For they fall, I think, into the context of 
a new kind of social empiricism in his 
thinking, which, no less than his demo- 
cratic conclusions, separates him very far 
from the modes of thought of Hobbes or, 
again, of Locke, semi-empirical and con- 
servatively democratic though the latter 


* Some of the material in this paper, handled in 
another manner, has appeared in The Walter Clinton 
Jackson Essays in the Social Sciences (Chapel Hill, 
N.C.: University of North Carolina Press). 
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was. Consider, for example, how com- 
pletely absent from any real role in Rous- 
seau’s mature outlook is any notion of 
a priori “natural rights.” Most of the 
European conceptions of social contract 
had presupposed such apriorism in one 
way or another, and here, of course, 
Locke is not to be excepted. 

Nor should we, I suggest, allow such 
idealists as would find the germ of a 
Kantian or neo-Kantian point of view 
in “the general will’ to be the sole cham- 
pions of the significance of the concept. 
It would have been a strangely converted 
Rousseau, indeed, whose later ideas could 
have taken such a turn. Rather, I sus- 
pect that for some of his early sins he 
never repented. There is that note of a 
certain very genuine empiricism which 
this paper will seek to point out in his 
later as well as in his earlier writings; and 
in this may be found a key to the funda- 
mental consistency of some of the appar- 
ently divergent aspects of his political 
philosophy. 


II 


For a reconstruction of any phase of 
Rousseau’s thought one must bear in 
mind its relation to two basic convic- 
tions. One of these concerns the “natural 
goodness” of man. 

Perhaps it is evident enough that this 
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was not literally the conception of a his- 
torical “state of nature” from which men 
have come away in the course of time. 
While the early discourses were cast in 
the mold of such an account of the mat- 
ter, clearly it was always used as a kind 
of figure of speech, for we are told ex- 
plicitly that for the determination of the 
historical accuracy of the account the au- 
thor had no source of sufficient knowl- 
edge.?, Rather, the fundamental idea, 
which runs throughout Rousseau’s works, 
is that, unperverted, man’s motives are 
good. For the meaning of this convic- 
tion, however, it is necessary to look to 
the way in which it merges with, and de- 
velops in the light of, a second, namely, 
that man is what society makes him. It 
will be worth while to summarize the 
form in which this latter belief was 
maintained by Rousseau. 

In one of two general ways, we are 
told, society makes man what he is. In 
the first place, there is that corrupting 
influence of civilization, and of “the arts 
and the sciences,” of which the story is 
frequently restated in a variety of ways 
moving rather steadily toward the fol- 
lowing central interpretation of the basic 
issues involved as these are seen in 
Emile. Through a man’s realization of 
his dependence upon unreliable, unsym- 
pathetic, unjust, and often brutal forms 
of social life around him, he is made 
afraid for himself or so put on his guard 
that his native amour de soi—which may 
very well come to include sympathy, 
love, and respect for others and, in fact, 
all the real virtues—is changed into 
amour propre, seeking power and domi- 
nance over others, cherishing the appear- 
ance of virtue rather than the virtues 
themselves, and stripped of that basic 
impulse, sympathy, from which all the 


2J. J. Rousseau, A Discourse on the Origins of 
Inequality, Preface. 


real virtues may spring. But there js 
also the contrary direction in which char. 
acter may be molded. Sympathies may 
be broadened, understanding enriched, 
and a sense of justice developed; and it js 
fundamentally in this context that we 
must remember the famous statement 
from The Social Contract: “We may, over 
and above all this, add to what man ac- 
quires in the civil state, moral liberty, 
which alone makes him truly master of 
himself; for the mere impulse of appetite 
is slavery, while obedience to a law which 
we prescribe to ourselves is liberty.” 
Sometimes, it is true, it might appear 
that the key to this second line of devel- 
opment is seen as a negative one from 
the social point of view. That is, we are 
told that when fear of men and their in- 
stitutions does not come into play to call 
out the response of narrow egoism, but, 
in the absence of such influences, the ma- 
turing individual’s experiences are al- 
lowed to come to him one by one, in due 
order as he is ready for them, then the 
qualities of integrity will appear in him 
progressively, like the flower unfolding 
from the bud. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that in the later writings of Rous- 
seau the right types of social life, creative 
for the individual of a truly “civil state,” 
are seen as indispensable. The family, 
the simple village community, a well- 
formed political state or true “republic” 
—yes, and even, in due time, for the sake 
of a development of “‘good taste,” a con- 
tact with the sophistications of the “arts 
and the sciences’”—all these are neces- 
sary, each in its place, for progress away 
from the hardly human condition of be- 
ing victim to “‘the mere impulse of appe- 
tite.” 

Seen in full perspective, then, man’s 
“natural goodness” is a possible line of 
social development in him. So it appears 


3 Book I, chap. viii. 
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in the later works, and, in principle, 
quite compatibly with the more figura- 
tive, youthful accounts of the matter; 
and there is no real contradiction of ear- 
lier doctrines when, in The Social Con- 
tract, Rousseau is ready to say that so- 
ciety makes the slave “by nature” a 
slave, while to the free man it must give 
his freedom.‘ 

As for the bases of these convictions 
in Rousseau’s mind, it would seem that 
his favorite teacher, Plato, inspired the 
thought of the goodness of man. Rather 
clearly it was painful experience, com- 
bined with penetrating observation, of 
contemporary society, which gave shape 
to the view (so close, both in general form 
and in many details, to the views of much 
modern clinical and social psychology) 
that men are what society makes them. 
And the conception of man’s natural 
goodness, reinterpreted in terms of this 
view of his dependence upon society, was 
something Rousseau sought to test by ex- 
amining its actual applicability in the 
process of such educational procedures as 
it would seem to imply. Thus all his ideas 
were referred to, and sought testing in, 
the field of action and social action 
(where much more is encountered or ex- 
perienced, of course, than sense data, 
and the sensationalist dogma is clearly 
out of place, as, perhaps, it may be said 
to be out of place in all fields of experi- 
ence when the findings of the Gestalt psy- 
chologists are given their due); and in 
this free sense, though sometimes he 
spoke the language of the apriorist ra- 
tionalists, Rousseau was an empiricist in 
fact. I shall recur, briefly, to the topic 
of the meaning of this proposition at the 
nd of this paper, after first illustrating 
something of its meaning through inter- 
pbretations of some of the controversial 


4 Ibid., chap. ii. 





issues regarding the conception of the 
general will. 


III 


There is value in recalling that al- 
ready when he wrote A Discourse on Po- 
litical Economy the notion of the general 
will was on Rousseau’s mind (nor is it 
philosophically irrelevant to remember 
that he would like us to add that it was 
also on his heart); and already it was 
being transformed into a rather new 
meaning. Here let us note from the early 
treatment of the subject two points: 
first, the dependence of the general will 
of any group upon the total organization 
and organized functioning of that group 
—upon “the reciprocal sensibility and 
internal correspondence of all the parts” ;§ 
and, second, the view that many kinds 
of human association have each its own 
general will. We read: “Every political 
society is composed of other smaller so- 
cieties of different kinds, each of which 
has its interests and its rules of conduct,” 
and, accordingly, a general will of its 
own.® Both of these points are to be 
maintained, I shall argue, in connection 
with the doctrine of The Social Contract, 
though, by reason of the emphasis or 
focus of attention in that later work, 
they are easy to forget in its context. 

As for the familiar doctrine of the 
more mature treatment of the subject, it 
may be summarized here, in a word, for 
purposes of reference, as follows. At the 
basis of civil society there is an agree- 
ment among men as though all alike had 
said: ‘‘Each of us puts his person and 
all of his power in common under the su- 
preme direction of the general will, and, 
in our corporate capacity, we receive 
each member as an indivisible part of 


S Rousseau, A Discourse on Political Economy, 
pars. 10, 11, and 12. 


6 Ibid. 
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the whole.” This means, “the total ali- 
enation of each associate, together with 
all his rights, to the whole community.’”” 
The individuals then receive in return, 
from the community, such rights as it 
may determine as those in which all 
equally are to share; and the result is, for 
the community in question, its developed 
general will, whose content or “‘object”’ 
is the law and the current system of jus- 
tice of the land. 

The “contract,” here, is to be under- 
stood neither as a purely ideal construc- 
tion nor as a simple historical event. 
Rousseau presents it explicitly, in some 
of his statements at least, as an actual 
agreement, tacit or explicit, into which 
the various associates come gradually, by 
birth in a common land with its common 
traditions, and through growing mutual 
understanding. Accordingly, the existen- 
tial status of the contract is such that it 
is constitutive of one actual part, but a 
small one, of the concrete will and pur- 
pose of each member of the community. 
One result of this is that if the individu- 
al’s conformity to the general will is to be 
assured, it is necessary to establish pow- 
ers which may force him to conform; but 
since this means conformity to that part 
of the will which Rousseau chooses to 
call the “free” part (for reasons hardly 
stated but suggestive of much specula- 
tion and, I am inclined to believe, much 
misinterpretation), we have the familiar 
paradox that men must be “forced to be 
free.” 

I have stated the theory in a way which 
does not conceal its initial aspect of con- 
taining a host of ambiguities. A clarifi- 
cation of some of these may be ap- 
proached by attacking the question of 
the dual sense in which, as Rousseau 
holds, it is necessary that the general will 
of a community should be general— 


7 The Social Contract, Book I, chap. vi. 


namely, “general in its object as well as 
in its essence.” As the same point is al- 
ternatively put, it reads that the general 
will must “‘both come from all and apply 
to all.’’* Consider first the stipulation 
that the “object” of the general will 
must be general. Even a good pragma- 
tist like Mead has been willing to take 
this principle as of the essence of Rous- 
seau’s thought on our subject and so to 
consider it allied very closely with the 
ethical thought-forms of Kant.° But if 
Kant was influenced by Rousseau’s doc- 
trines, I should like to argue that in cru- 
cial ways he missed their main point. It 
will be seen that this is implied in what 
follows. 

“Every authentic act of the general 
will,” we read, “binds or favors all the 
citizens equally.’*° This cannot mean, 
for Rousseau, that provision may not be 
made for special powers and rights which 
some people, only, are to hold and exer- 
cise. It is recognized, by way of at least 
one example of this point, that there 
must be magistrates, who are granted 
special powers in enforcing the laws; and 
it is clearly placed within the province of 
the general will to determine that there 
shall be special rights of this sort (though 
just who the individuals are to be how 
are to have such rights it may not deter- 
mine)."" The principle involved here, 
therefore, may be understood as follows. 
The general will must confine itself to de- 
cisions of the form that there shall be a 
class or group (in some cases smaller, in 
some cases larger, and often inclusive of 
all the citizens) whose members, be they 
whosoever they may, are all to hold in 


8 Tbid., Book II, chap. iv. 


9G. H. Mead, Movements of Thought in the Nine- 
teenth Century (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936), pp. 16-24. 


1° The Social Contract, Book II, chap. iv. 
™! [bid., Book I, chap. iv, and Book III, chap. i. 
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{-ommon certain designated rights. Such 
?; the sense of the statement that the de- 
‘.isions of the general will must “apply to 
all” and not favor any one particularly— 
that they must be “general in their ob- 
ject,” consisting, as we sometimes read, 
in the formulation of “general conven- 
tions.” 

But note the nature of the argument 
to this conclusion. It is this: Were it not 
that the general will has a general object 
in the sense just stated, it would fail to 
be “general in its essence,”’ i.e., to “come 
from all.” Rather, favoring certain par- 
ticular individuals, its dictates would win 
in return the allegiance of these individ- 
uais only. But when a decision applies 
equally to all (in the sense just consid- 
ered), each will have an equal interest in 
it, and all may come, wisely, to will that 
decision in concert. 

Now several things may be observed 
concerning this argument. In the first 
place, it clearly makes generality of ori- 
gin basic, or, as Rousseau’s own choice of 
terms indicates, “essential,” to the defi- 
nition of the general will. For generality 
of origin serves as the premise from 
which generality of object, for the gen- 
eral will, is deduced as a consequence. It 
seems to me wholly in the spirit of Rous- 
seau’s whole investigation to take this 
point entirely seriously. 

We must remember, of course, that 
there may be a “‘will of all’’ which is not 
their general will. Rousseau carefully de- 
velops and emphasizes this point. But 
this does not displace generality of origin 
as a basic character of the general will. 
All that is implied is that where there is a 
“will of all” which is not their general 
will, this is so because the will in ques- 
tion does not come from all in the right 
manner. The stipulation that a general 
will must come from all is to be under- 
stood as marking a fundamental, neces- 
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sary, but not a sufficient, condition for 
the general will. 

And now a second observation: an in- 
dication has been provided concerning 
the special manner in which the general 
will must come from all. It, and the sys- 
tem of justice and common good which 
it defines, are represented as recommend- 
ing themselves to all in so far as each sees 
clearly wherein his own advantage lies. 
In this sense it is requisite, in so far as 
there is to be a general will, that “the 
people are not deceived.” 

In the third place, it is to be noted 
that, strictly speaking, Rousseau reveals 
a fallacy in his own argument from the 
“essential” generality of the general will 
to its legalistic generality of “object.” 
For it is entirely possible, of course, that 
occasionally in an organized group all 
members may see personal advantage in 
some entirely particular decision affect- 
ing the common life; and Rousseau ad- 
mits this in one case at least, when he 
says that by common consent the people 
may wisely establish the dictatorship of 
a certain man, for a specified time, to 
meet a special emergency of state.” To 
be sure, as it operates in the political 
state, a usual limitation of the general 
will to a legalistic establishment of gen- 
eral rights may be justified, in the spirit 
of Rousseau’s argument, by certain fur- 
ther considerations frequently stressed at 
one point or another in The Social Con- 
tract, such as the constant danger of a 
corruption of administrators which is in- 
herent in the necessity of granting them 
special powers. Very likely they can 
hardly be commonly trusted to adminis- 
ter anything other than clearly estab- 
lished “general conventions.” But it ap- 
pears that, rightly, the requirement of 
generality of object for the general will 
can be established only as a rough rule 


12 Tbid., Book IV, chap. vi. 
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of thumb. And it is to be remembered 
that there are “societies’”’ other than the 
state, smaller and more flexible than it in 
character, which may each have its own 
distinctive general will. Among these, 
exceptions to the rule of thumb would 
be more numerous. And the importance 
given in Emile to such associations as the 
family and the local village community, 
in which the nature of social responsibil- 
ity may first and best be learned, seems 
to indicate Rousseau’s mature awareness 
that the character of the “social bond”’ 
may be seen elsewhere, and somewhat 
differently, than in the life of strictly po- 
litical institutions. 

Everywhere, to be sure, there is, for 
Rousseau, a certain (nonlegalistic) condi- 
tion of equality which is a necessary con- 
dition for the operation of the general 
will—a condition such as that which is 
sometimes indicated today by the phrase, 
“all are to be equally considered.” This 
topic will be discussed in a moment. My 
conclusion on the present point is that it 
was easy for Rousseau, preoccupied with 
strictly political problems in The Social 
Contract, to confuse the more fundamen- 
tal and nonlegalistic requirement of 
equality (to which we are to return) with 
what, on his own principles, should have 
been only a rough generalization concern- 
ing the state, namely, that usually the 
general will of a state must confine itself 
to the establishment and protection of 
general rights. It is as a result of this 
confusion that we are given the unjusti- 
fied assertion that the “object” of the 
general will must always be general. 

Such an interpretation of the situation 
requires next a study of the role played 
by contract, or agreement, in the consti- 
tution of the general will or that public 
purpose which is congenial to all in the 
sense now indicated. In this connection 
we read: “All the clauses of the social 


contract, properly understood, may be 
reduced to one.’*3 It is this one clause 
which may be expressed in the words: 
“Each of us puts his person and all of 
his powers in common under the supreme 
direction of the general will, and, in our 
corporate capacity, we receive each mem- 
ber as an indivisible part of the whole.” 
One difficulty here is that the statement 
seems to be circular. We are asked to 
understand the general will as the out- 
come of an agreement, and then that 
agreement is characterized as a commit- 
ment to be ruled by the general will. 
However, the following understanding of 
an escape from this circle seems to be jus- 
tified. The general will may be under- 
stood to mean, to all those individuals 
who agree to be ruled by it, that complex 
common purpose which will result from 
joint decisions made under certain condi- 
tions, when, namely, “in our corporate 
capacity we receive each member as an 
indivisible part of the whole.” 

The development of such a common 
purpose will involve the formation of fur- 
ther agreements, these being the further 
“clauses of the social contract.” And 
many very difficult things are required, 
Rousseau tells us, if such further devel- 
opments are to be carried very far. Thus, 
in the state there is required that exceed- 
ingly rare thing, the activity of the good 
and wise legislator, together with a gen- 
eral recognition of his wisdom and lead- 
ership." There is much of the develop- 
ment of the general will of any group, 
then, which will remain a potentiality 
only. The general will is essentially a 
process of development. But this does 
not prevent a significant general commit- 
ment, in the “first clause’’ of the social 
contract, to the course of the develop- 


"3 Ibid., Book I, chap. vi. 
'4 [bid., Book II, chap. vii. 
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ment, whatever this may prove to be. In 
this sense, to use one of Rousseau’s 
phrases, “‘all the qualities of the general 
will” may actually be present in the citi- 
zens.'S For the later steps in the develop- 
ment of the general will, and thus the 
secondary clauses of the social contract, 
are to be defined in terms of the first one, 
as its progressive outcome. And this first 
step, and fundamental contract, is to be 
defined in terms of certain conditions of 
joint decision, to whose outcome all com- 
mit themselves in advance. There is no 
real circularity in this conception of the 
matter. 

But this formal analysis of the situa- 
tion renders crucial the question as to the 
nature of those “conditions of joint de- 
cision” by which the development of a 
general will must be determined. And I 
think we must hold that Rousseau never 
gives a very adequately defined answer 
to this question, though I am not sure 
that this should be held entirely as a 
criticism against him. If some philoso- 
phers are muddle-headed and others 
simple-minded, he does not err on the 
side of simple-mindedness at this point, 
that is all. We have the central state- 
ment that ‘“‘in our corporate capacity we 
receive each member as an indivisible 
part of the whole,” and shortly, correla- 
tive with this, the statement that “all 
continually will the happiness of each.”’” 
What is being sought, then, is a basic 
principle of social equality such as that 
which sometimes is suggested today, 
hardly iess vaguely, by a stipulation that 
“all are to be equally considered.” Such 
a principle, it is clear, must be something 
far more flexible, and of much more gen- 
eral application, than any principle of 
equal rights before the law or any con- 


'S Ibid., Book IV, chap. ii. 
‘6 Ibid., Book II, chap. iv. 


ception of the rule of impartial “general 
conventions.”’ And what he has in mind, 
Rousseau is prepared to show, further, 
after a fashion, at many points in The 
Social Contract where we must under- 
stand that he is revealing the bearing of 
the idea upon various special questions. 
Let me recall, quickly, a few of these 
points. 

Always, clearly, it is required that 
there shall be something in the nature of 
joint determination of decisions concern- 
ing the common problems of a group or 
community. Thus we are told that, in 
the state, assemblies with universal suf- 
frage must be convened frequently for 
the purpose of open public debate 
(though it is essential, too, that each man 
should learn to think his “separate 
thoughts’’).'? In general, the decisions of 
the majority are to be accepted, though 
the settlement of different types of issues 
is said properly to wait upon the achieve- 
ment of different degrees of unanimity, 
and the presupposition of the authority 
of any vote is the condition that “‘all the 
qualities of the general will reside in the 
majority.’”** Many other things, also, 
are involved, however. It is necessary to 
prevent the formation of powerful fac- 
tions or “partial societies” within the 
state, or one of these wil] make its “par- 
ticular” will prevail.*? The distribution 
of wealth must be right, so that, to re- 
peat the famous statement, “no citizen 
shall ever be wealthy enough to buy an- 
other, and none poor enough to be forced 
to sell himself.”*° Public morality must 
be simple and sound; and love of liberty 
combined with a strong “civic impulse” 
must be a lively force in a people not 


"7 [bid., chap. iii. 
18 Tbid., Book IV, chap. ii. 
19 Ibid., Book II, chap. iii. 
2° [bid., chap. xi. 
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habituated to bad customs and bad 
laws." 

All these and more are special condi- 
tions for the development of a general 
will in the state, and partial illustrations 
of the nature of a condition of equality 
among the citizens such that “in their 
corporate capacity, they receive each 
member as an indivisible part of the 
whole.”’ If we may be guided by the doc- 
trine of Emile, since the “origins of in- 
equality” come there to be seen as all 
those conditions in society which create 
in man an anxious, aggressive, narrow 
egoism, it seems justifiable to say that it 
is the plural, empirically determinable, 
social conditions which have the oppo- 
site effect, leading a man to live with his 
neighbor without fear, which constitute 
the substance of equality, or that social 
condition under which, since one does not 
dominate over or devour another, all are 
fully considered and respected. 

It would be under such circumstances 
that there could come into being in any 
group that “reciprocal sensibility and in- 
ternal correspondence of all of its parts” 
of which Rousseau spoke so vaguely in 
his earlier writings when he was describ- 
ing the conditions essential to the exist- 
ence of a general will. And to the out- 
come of decisions made under such con- 
ditions of equality each individual could, 
indeed, wisely commit himself, seeing his 
own advantage therein; while of this 
fact there may, in truth, be a common, 
more or less clearly formulated under- 
standing in almost any organized group of 
men as we know them. At least that such 
is the case must be a fundamental exis- 
tential assumption of Rousseau’s posi- 
tion, and one to which much recent clini- 
cal psychology lends support.” 


3t [bid., chap. viii. 


2 Cf. esp. Ian Suttio, The Origins of Love and 
Hate. 


IV 


To summarize, then: In any organ- 
ized group of persons their general will is 
a common interest and purpose actually 
present in each individual and developed 
to the degree that each, in consideration 
of his relationship to the rest, sees clearly 
wherein his own advantage lies. This 
achieves a measure of developed and de- 
terminate character through many mu- 
tual adjustments and agreements, more 
or less tacit or explicit, growing progres- 
sively out of the basic common under- 
standing that each shall be bound to all 
such further decisions and agreements as 
are the outcome of joint deliberation 
when this is carried on under conditions 
of an equal respect for, and consideration 
of, all. 

In general, in order to be in fact the 
interest of all the persons involved, the 
general will as expressed through the 
state must confine itself to defining and 


protecting a system of general rights. 
Its “object must be general,”’ consisting 
in the formulation of a body of “positive 


” 


law.” Rousseau’s own argument, how- 
ever, indicates that there may be excep- 
tions to this principle even in its applica- 
tion to the affairs of the state and that 
in the case of other institutions, which 
may also have general wills of their own, 
such exceptions may be more numerous. 

The discovery of such a “social bond” 
within social groups brings out, and in 
fact serves partially to define, the mean- 
ing of the principle of the ‘“‘natural good- 
ness” of man. In the general will we see, 
at one key point, how it is that amour de 
soi, and native concern for one’s own 
advantage, may come to include a prac- 
tical love and respect for others. And, es- 
pecially, a study of the general will shows 
the degree to which men’s lives and their 
guiding attitudes are shaped decisively 
by their social order. Through such a 
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study we see in many ways how only 
where institutions and forms of social life 
are conformable with it can the general 
will of a people or group of any kind de- 
velop to any great extent or attain any 
large measure of control such that, be- 
coming itself the regulating principle of a 
whole system of social order, it may serve 
steadily to surround men with the kind 
of social environment which brings out 
in them more and more fully the latent, 
mutually harmonious possibilities of 
their natures. And, under the persecu- 
tions of his later life, Rousseau came to 
be only increasingly impressed with the 
rarity and difficulty of the complex social 
conditions necessary for such a rule of 
the general will. 

Nowhere in the fundamentals of this 
account of the human social situation 
can one detect, I think, the accents of 
any variety of apriorist rationalism. The 
theory may be expressed in terms signi- 
fying always observable social fact, and 
it was held subject to correction through 
observation in the realm of social action, 
from which Rousseau was always ready 
and anxious to learn. Of a certain pre- 
supposed principle of selection involved 
in this empiricism I shall say a word 
presently. 


V 


Brief summary statements of great 
ideas, seeking clarity, tend to drop out 
of view precisely the elements of pro- 
founder significance and the most impor- 
tant contributions of such ideas to later 
thought. In an effort slightly to over- 
come this defect in the above summary, 
I should like to conclude by appending 
one or two brief comments. 

In the first place, note the bearing of 
Rousseau’s thought on the topic of indi- 
vidualism. The rule of the general will 
effects a “total alienation of each associ- 


ate, together with all of his rights, to the 
whole community.” Only thus, and in 
this sense completely governed by the 
public interest, is there achieved a deriv- 
ative, always tentative, but just appor- 
tionment of common rights and liberties 
and an inward responsible, “moral” free- 
dom for the citizen. In a sense, the indi- 
vidual, and his individuality, remain 
such and are respected deeply, but only 
as “an indivisible part of the whole.” 
Any notion of law, justice, the rights of 
man, or of morality which will not co- 
ordinate with this principle must be re- 
jected by Rousseau. The study in The 
Social Contract of the right of private 
property illustrates in one connection how 
this point required a transformation of 
the current meaning of various familiar 
terms and concepts if these were to be 
retained at all. 

But we must not forget the limita- 
tions of the state as an organ of the gen- 
eral will of its people. As has been indi- 
cated, Rousseau implies more than he 
fully says on this issue. He holds that 
only in some of the things which states 
often attempt to do—namely, in the for- 
mulation and enforcement of just laws— 
can they claim to exercise that ‘“sover- 
eignty”’ which belongs to the general will; 
and he repeatedly shows that frequently 
in the so-called laws of the state a gen- 
eral will is very little embodied and ex- 
pressed. And in such cases, we may in- 
fer, true “sovereignty” may be found 
elsewhere. Thus Rousseau himself, in his 
later years, separated himself from his 
native commonwealth, in order that, as he 
liked to say and to believe, he might re- 
main truly the “‘citizen.”” This must have 
meant, for him, to remain loyal to and 
ruled by the general will of men as found 
in other contexts of human relations. If 
the exercise of this sort of a choice of so- 
cial responsibilities constitutes, as Pro- 





fessor Hocking has suggested, one of the 
lasting elements of individualism,’’ 
then Rousseau remained, so far, a thor- 
ough individualist, as interpretation of 
his principles offered here would quite 
justify him in doing. But the topic of 
the general will as a social force, at work 
in many forms of community other than 
the strictly political, remains undeveloped 
in Rousseau. Some of its important pos- 
sibilities strike one immediately—for ex- 
ample, in the matter of the development 
of a more adequate general philosophy of 
the law than The Social Contract any- 
where contains. 

For further research along such lines, 
however, governed always by the only 
partially answered question of the full 
meaning of the basic principle of social 
equality, a peculiarly significant method- 
ology is brought to view. Professor Hen- 
del has argued that we are to understand 
Rousseau as the moralist.24 But, accord- 
ing to the interpretation defended in this 
paper, there is much that would be sug- 
gested by such a label which would ren- 
der it, in some very fundamental ways, 
inadequate or deceptive. It might serve 
to conceal the point at which Rousseau 
is, for European philosophy, most impor- 
tantly original. May I suggest, rather 
(using phrases which may indicate what 
I take to be the novelty of the achieve- 
ment), that Rousseau is to be under- 
stood as an empirical student of the so- 
cial destiny of man, in accordance with 


23 W.E. Hocking, The Lasting Elements of Individ- 
ualism. 


24C. W. Hendel, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Moral- 
ist. 
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the general pattern of thought of the He. 
brew prophets. For his thinking was like 
theirs in being always both essentially 
aimed at, and subject to correction in, 
the field of action, and social action. His 
“emotionalism” may be understood, | 
suggest, as a derivative phase of this pri- 
mary orientation. And note what was 
his object in the field of action. To find 
the forms of man’s “goodness” was for 
him to discover man’s “destiny” in the 
social forces which shape his life and his- 
tory—in the following sense. The ways 
of inequality are seen as the ways of hu- 
man suspicion, warfare, and ultimate 
mutual destruction, the ways of amour 
propre. Conversely, then, the opposite 
ways of the general will are the ways, 
and the only ones, in the nature of 
the situation respecting intentional 
human social life, which, if and when 
found, can tend steadily to prevail. 
If the search for ways and conditions of 
intentional social life which fulfil these 
specifications is the moralist’s goal (as I 
think we may say that it was, in part, 
Spinoza’s), then, but only then, I sug- 
gest, is “moralist” the term to apply to 
Rousseau. But the topic of the further 
possibilities of such a study of the social 
destiny of man, carried forward on an 
empirical basis, is one into which we can- 
not continue here. In a recent short se- 
ries of articles in various journals the pres- 
ent writer has been attempting a discus- 
sion of what he takes to be some of the 
presuppositions of such a study. 
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THE THREE TYPES OF LAW 


GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER 


E self-limitation of the analyti- 
cal approach to jurisprudence has 
led to the neglect by legal theory 
of its most fundamental task, the quest 
for the essence of law and justice. Phi- 
losophers have attempted to fill the gap 
and have provided a bewildering number 
of speculations on the nature of law and 
justice. Yet, whatever their essence may 
be, law and justice do not exist in vacuo. 
They are social agencies and fulfil social 
functions. The use, therefore, which is 
made of law and justice depends on the 
type and character of the human associa- 
tion in which they find their realization. 
An investigation into the functions ful- 
filled by law and justice within different 
types of social groups, therefore, may 
assist in a better understanding of their 
intrinsic nature. 


LAW IN SOCIETY AND COMMUNITY 


Sociologists, following in the footsteps 
of Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Tonnies, 
and Max Weber,’ have elaborated the 
basic distinction between society and 
community. This dichotomy is as vital 
for the understanding of legal? as of 
other social phenomena. 

A few examples may illustrate the dif- 
ferent atmospheres prevailing in societies 
and communities. 

* Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Ancient Law (1861); 
Ferdinand Ténnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft 


(3d ed.; Berlin, 1887); Max Weber, Wirtschaft und 
Gesselschaft (Tiibingen, 1922), p. 21. 

? See, for an analysis from this point of view of 
international law, the present writer’s “The Rule of 
Law and the Disintegration of the International 
Society,” American Journal of International Law, 
1939, pp. 56 ff., and more fully Power Politics (Lon- 
don, 1941), pp. 33 ff. and 138 ff. 
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To use a simile of Schopenhauer, who 
applied it to human society as such, a 
society in the strict meaning of the term 
may be compared to an assemblage of 
hedgehogs, living in such a climate that 
they are compelled to huddle together in 
order to keep warm yet simultaneously 
subject to an instinct of repulsion, based 
on their characteristic anatomical struc- 
ture. Or, a valuation of man which is 
congenial to a society may be found in 
Hobbes’s Leviathan: “The value, or 
worth of a man, is as of all other things, 
his Price; that is to say, so much as 
would be given for the use of his Power: 
and therefore is not absolute; but a thing 
dependent on the need and judgment of 
another.’ Similarly, Spinoza, visualiz- 
ing the state of nature in terms of a so- 
ciety, arrives at the conclusion: ‘The 
natural right of every individual is only 
determined by his power.’’ 

A community would call for very dif- 
ferent motivations of action and forms of 
behavior. The way of life which corre- 
sponds to this pattern has found its clas- 
sical expression in the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius’ and in the Sermon on 
the Mount, but this spirit is just as much 
at home in Chinese philosophy. Thus 
Confucius describes a gentleman as one 
who “never contends in anything he does 
—except perhaps in archery. Even then 
he bows to his rival and yields him the 
way as they ascend the pavilion; in like 
manner he descends and offers him the 


3 Part I, chap. x. 
4 Tractatus theologico-politicus, chap. xvi. 
5 Cf. xi. 18. 
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penalty cup—in his contentions he is still 
a gentleman.’ 

What is the criterion which enables us 
to distinguish a society from a com- 
munity? According to Macmurray, it is 
the difference in the intentions involved: 
“The intention involved in society lies 
beyond the nexus of relation which it 
establishes. In community it does not. 
It follows that society is a means to an 
end, while community is an end itself. 
This may be stated from another angle 
by pointing out that a society can al- 
ways be defined in terms of a common 
purpose, while a community cannot.’” 
Different intentions produce different 
mentalities and atmospheres. Only when 
there is a sufficient degree of solidarity 
between the members of a group, the 
raison d’étre of the association is not lim- 
ited to the fulfilment by the group of 
the typical functions of a society, the ad- 
justment of diverging interests and the 
achievement of a common task. The 
continuation and perpetual integration 
of a community is its purpose. The mem- 
bers of a community are united in spite 
of their individual existence, whereas the 
members of a society remain isolated in 
spite of their association. 

Yet it must be remembered that these 
terms are to be understood as “‘ideal”’ or 
“pure” types. In real life these groups 
do not exist as pure communities or so- 
cieties; they are hybrids. Communities 
such as a family, nation, or church may 
be tainted by greater or smaller admix- 
tures of society elements. Correspond- 
ingly, societies like a joint-stock com- 
pany or the international society, en- 
gulfed as it is in a system of power poli- 

6 Analects, Vol. I, Book III, chap. vii. See also 
Wen Kwei Liao, The Individual and the Community 
(London, 1933), pp. 140 ff. 

7J. Macmurray, “Freedom in the Personal 


Nexus,” in R. N. Anshen (ed.), Freedom: Its Mean- 
ing (London, 1942), p. 187. 
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tics, have to accept a minimum of ethi- 
cal standards which, however, remain 
dwarfed in these incommensurate sur- 
roundings. It should also be kept in 
mind that, at one and the same time, 
man belongs to a number of social groups 
and, therefore, simultaneously displays 
the vastly different attitudes which are 
required by life in societies and com- 
munities. This simultaneity of society 
and community relations has been 
strongly emphasized by Spencer, and he 
has perhaps overstressed their exclusive 
character: ‘“The broad fact then, here to 
be noted, is that Nature’s modes of treat- 
ment inside the family-group and outside 
the family-group are diametrically op- 
posed to one another; and that the intru- 
sion of either mode into the sphere of the 
other would be destructive either imme- 
diately or remotely.’’ 

It may be rightly held that, if only suf- 
ficiently generally defined, some func- 
tions of law are not dependent on the 
qualification of a group as a community 
or society but are common to both these 
basic forms of human association. Thus, 
whenever a group makes use of law asa 
social agency, it is the function of law to 
provide rational rules of conduct which, 
in case of conflict, can be authoritatively 
determined, and which, if necessary, can 
be automatically enforced against the 
lawbreaker. The distinction, however, 
between society and community makes 
it possible to determine, with greater ac- 
curacy than has been the custom so far, 
the specific—and vastly differing—func- 
tions fulfilled by law within these groups. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF SOCIETY LAW 
(THE LAW OF POWER) 


To illustrate the functions of society 
law, a hypothetical example may serve 


8H. Spencer, The Man versus the State (London, 
1892), P. 354- 
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the purpose. What would a group of 
well-armed gangsters do who had made 
up their mind to set up their rule over a 
powerless people and to establish them- 
selves as the ruling class in that country? 
In the first place, they would accumulate 
overwhelming military power in their 
hands and create a monopoly of physical 
power. They would reserve for them- 
selves all important political decisions 
and merely grant a sham representation 
to their subjects, if they thought this to 
be an advisable screen for their egocen- 
tric designs. They would jealously insist 
on their exclusive right to all key posi- 
tions in the judiciary and administra- 
tion. Through the agency of the govern- 
ment, they would expropriate the land, 
take possession of the best parts of it, 
and leave to the subjects only as much as 
secured them a bare minimum. Any part 
of their income beyond the starvation 
point would be taken from the subjects 
by way of taxation, and their wages and 
salaries would be fixed in such a manner 
that all taxation would lie exclusively on 
their shoulders. The government would 
control education as well as freedom of 
opinion and political association. Final- 
ly, it would be an important task of the 
government to inculcate the belief both 
among the subjects and abroad that the 
subjects were backward and incapable 
of any development toward real self- 
government and that, therefore, it was 
in their own best interest to be ruled by 
the super-race. Though it was left to 
Hitler’s ‘New Order” to develop to its 
logical conclusions such a system of 
wholesale exploitation, the treatment in 
the past of subjected populations by 
their conquerors and the deeds of early 
imperialism indicate that this pattern of 
society relations is not a mere academic 
speculation.® 

In this kind of social environment 
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Bentham’s definition of the functions of 
law would assume a meaning slightly dif- 
ferent from that envisaged by its author: 
“All the functions of law may be referred 
to one or other of these four headings: 
to provide subsistence, to aim at abun- 
dance, to encourage equality and to main- 
tain security.’ 

Though power is the overriding ele- 
ment in such a society as has been de- 
scribed before, it tends to become law. 
The arbitrary extravagances of individ- 
ual members of a ruling class are antago- 
nistic to the interests of the class as a 
whole. In its own interest, therefore, 
every slave-holding society has to give a 
minimum of protection to its slaves. As 
much as it is in the interest of the mas- 
ters not to drive their helots to despair 
and, for this reason, to submit to a cer- 
tain amount of self-limitation, from the 
standpoint of the oppressed the harshest 
law of power is preferable to the blind 
play of brute force. As the history of 
early Roman law and the struggle be- 
tween plebeians and patricians shows, 
the first consideration and strategic ob- 
jective of inferior orders are not the mit- 
igation and reform of the law but its 
fixation and participation in its inter- 
pretation and application. The function 
of a society law which is characterized by 
gross disparities in rights and duties may 
be defined as the stabilization of a rela- 
tionship of power. This kind of law pro- 
vides one of the three fundamental types 
of law: the law of power. As such a law 
best serves its purpose if its real char- 
acter and function are as much as possi- 
ble disguised behind a facade of techni- 
calities and quasi-ethical doctrines, it 


+: 'P. Oppenheimer, Der Staat (Jena, 1926), 
and N. Leys, The Colour Bar in East Africa (Lon- 
don, 1941), pp. 145-46. 

10 The Theory of Legislation (London, 1914), I, 
123. 
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necessarily tends to fulfil the concomi- 
tant function of an ideology by which the 
vested interests protected by it are dis- 
guised and made to appear identical with 
the interests of all." This is what Pascal 
means when he writes: 

It is right that what is just, should be obeyed; 
it is necessary that what is strongest, should be 
obeyed. Justice without might is helpless; 
might without justice is tyrannical. Justice 
without might is gainsaid, because there are al- 
ways offenders; might without justice is con- 
demned. We must then combine justice and 
might, and for this end make what is just 
strong, or what is strong just. Justiceis subject 
to dispute; might is easily recognized and is not 
disputed. So we cannot give might to justice, 
because might has gainsaid justice, and has de- 
clared that it is she herself who is just. And thus 
being unable to make what is just strong, we 
have made what is strong just.” 


THE FUNCTIONS OF COMMUNITY LAW 
(THE LAW OF CO-ORDINATION) 


It could be imagined that a communi- 
ty proper could entirely do without law. 
Groups such as a family, blood brother- 
hood, or church could be conceived as 
regulating their affairs without organs 
which have to interpret authoritatively 
the standards of conduct demanded by 
these relationships and without sanctions 
to enforce these obligations. Yet even in 
intimate groups of this kind situations 
may arise in which, in the absence of 
legal norms and institutions, man will 
not necessarily “both discern what is 
good for mankind as a community and 
invariably be both able and willing to 
put the good into practice when he has 
perceived it.’ Even within a commu- 
nity abnormal situations may arise in 
which common moral standards require 
to be supplemented and supported by 


tt Cf. the speech of Thrasymachus in Plato’s 
Republic i. iii. 

12 Pensées, No. 2098. 

13 Plato, The Laws, trans. A. E. Taylor (London, 
1934), P. 265. 








law. Particularly in communities which 
comprise more than a small number of 
members, there is need for agencies 
which give visible expression to the com- 
mon values and, whenever necessary, 
adapt them to changing circumstances, 
It would be hasty to conclude from the 
experience that, in groups of this kind, 
sanctions are only exceptionally required 
and that community law is lacking this 
customary element of law. The sanctions 
which are at the disposa! of a highly in- 
tegrated community are move refined 
and often different in kind from those 
available in a more crudely organized 
society. The members of a community 
may value membership in it and ap- 
proval of their conduct by the other 
members to such an extent that the mere 
possib‘lity of disapproval by and exclu- 
sion from the community acts as a deter- 
rent and guide for the actual behavior of 
its members.'* Thus it appears that even 
a community law has its inherent and 
congenial system of sanctions. 

The law of the community serves the 
purpose of assisting in the maintenance 
and continuous integration of the com- 
munity and the protection of the group 
against abnormal aberrations on the part 
of its members. Its function consists in 
promoting the best co-ordination of ef- 
forts and activities in the interest of the 
community. Spheres of work have to be 
defined. Duties and responsibilities have 
to be assigned. If rights are granted, this 
is done, because it is in the interest of the 
whole, not because a member has the 
power to demand it. In the early Roman 
community the maintenance of the fam- 
ily sacra, a religious duty incumbent up- 
on the pater familias, was considered to 


14 Cf. Lord Bryce, “Primitive Iceland,” in Studies 
in History and Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1901), I, 334- 
35, and B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage 
Society (London, 1932), pp. 2, 23, 26, 31 ef seg. 
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be of highest importance. In the absence 
of a son who could succeed in the fulfil- 
ment of this sacred duty, a substitute 
had to be found. Thus the institution of 
adoption and a limited freedom of testa- 
tion developed, in order to enable the 
Roman citizen to fulfil his duty to the 
gods and the community asa whole. Ina 
monastery of the Middle Ages life was 
sufficiently complex to require govern- 
ment and assignment of functions. 
Rules, therefore, had to be devised how 
best to assure the achievement of the 
common purpose—the glorification of 
God and the maintenance of the com- 
munity. Every member was anxious to 
contribute his share, and the more oner- 
ous and burdensome the task, the higher 
the honor which it conferred was 
deemed to be. The function of such a law 
is the co-ordination of efforts,’5 and this 
feature is the characteristic of a law 
which is diametrically opposed to an ex- 
treme society law. The law of power and 
the law of co-ordination form the two 
antipodes which legal genius has created. 
While the one embodies strong ideologi- 
cal elements, the other, in view of the 
average human makeup, largely remains 
an unfulfilled aspiration and, to that ex- 
tent, utopian. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF LAW IN HYBRID 
GROUPS (THE LAW OF 
RECIPROCITY) 


In reality societies and communities 
show features which blur the border line 
between the two groups. Correspond- 
ingly, the law of power partakes of the 
characteristics of the law of co-ordina- 
tion, and the law of co-ordination bor- 
rows from its opposite type. Even within 
a society motivated by typical society in- 

*5 See, for a thorough description of this type of 


law, G. Niemeyer, Law without Force (Princeton, 
1941). 
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tentions, such an intermediate and am- 
bivalent stage is bound to arise, if the 
entities of which it is composed happen 
to be of approximately equal strength. 
Then a situation exists in which a third 
type of law, the law of reciprocity, can 
be realized. In the words of Aristotle, 
“amongst equals whatever is fair and 
just, ought to be reciprocal, for this is 
equal and right; but that equals should 
not partake of what is equal, or like to 
like, is contrary to nature.’’® This state 
of affairs in which the equilibrium of 
power makes it possible for power to be 
ignored seems to correspond to the typi- 
cal nature of man. It has produced the 
earliest form of legal transactions—bar- 
ter. Both sides are content if they are 
convinced that they have received more 
or at least as much as they have given. 
This implies that man is not predomi- 
nantly altruistic but is prepared to act on 
the basis of the principle do ut des, to 
consider the application of this principle 
to his own affairs as just and fair, and to 
come to an understanding with his fel- 
low-men on the standards by which the 
quid pro quo is to be determined. In ex- 
ceptional circumstances the homo juridi- 
cus is willing to give more than he takes. 
This may be due to inferiority of power 
or to mistake and fraud. Then recip- 
rocity is achieved in a merely formal 
sense. In the first case, the lack of equi- 
librium is made up by the awareness of 
the hypothetical situation, if agreement 
had not been reached or the law of power 
had been disobeyed. In the second case, 
reciprocity is assumed but in reality does 
not exist and has to be restored by spe- 
cial remedies. These two examples rep- 
resent typical society constellations. The 
willingness, however, to forego actual 
reciprocity, may also be due to volun- 
tary self-limitation and self-denial. Then 


16 Politics vii. iii. 
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reciprocity in a spiritual sense is achieved 
by the consciousness of such sacrifice and 
its acknowledgment by the community. 
Such an attitude is typical of the law of 
co-ordination. 

The law of reciprocity may be consid- 
ered as a compromise between the laws 
of power and of co-ordination, between 
the extremes of brutal domination and 
superhuman self-negation. While it is 
characteristic of groups which them- 
selves are hybrids, it may be used inten- 
tionally by communities for the regula- 
tion of affairs which are considered to be 
peripheral from the point of view of the 
community as a whole. As is obvious 
from systems of private law which re- 
quire causa or consideration or discour- 
age gratuitous contracts, groups claiming 
to be communities make use within lim- 
its of the egotistical levers of social ac- 
tion: “Every one has his special interest 
in view, no one thinks of the purpose, 
and yet this purpose is perhaps furthered 
in this way more surely and quickly than 
if it had been pursued by the govern- 
ment directly.’’*7 

Thus it appears that mankind has de- 
veloped three basic patterns of law, and 
their working principles are power, reci- 
procity, and co-ordination. Yet, the 
value of such a typology depends on the 
test whether it provides any additional 
insight into the phenomenon of law. It 
would surpass the scope of a tentative 
article to attempt more than to sketch 
the potentialities inherent in this ap- 
proach to problems of jurisprudence. 


THE THREE TYPES OF LAW AND SELECTED 
PROBLEMS OF TRADITIONAL 
JURISPRUDENCE 


It should be strongly emphasized that 
any “novel” approach to questions of 


?7R. von Jhering, Law as a Means to an End 
(Boston, 1913), p. 32. 








jurisprudence does more harm than good 
if it aspires at exclusiveness. There are 
problems of legal theory on which more 
light is thrown by the use of the analyti- 
cal, comparative, or historical methods 
than by a sociological approach. Yet the 
investigation of law as a social phenome- 
non may assist in the fuller understand- 
ing of some of these problems for which, 
so far, no sufficient answer has been pro- 
vided. 

1. The definition of law.—The position 
has not essentially changed since Kant 
wrote: ‘The jurists still seek a definition 
of their concept of law.” They have de- 
fined law by reference to its substance: 
as truth, reason, and authority; they 
have tried to comprehend it as an aggre- 
gate of laws: as rules of conduct, as the 
sum total of decisions, or as the prophecy 
of official action; they have conceived it 
as synonymous with the legal order or in 
terms of canons of value; they have iden- 
tified it with the judicial process.* Ob- 
viously, it is possible to find definitions of 
law which apply to society and com- 
munity laws alike. Yet, of necessity, 
such definitions must remain rather 
vague. Nevertheless, they indicate 
something real: the elements common 
to law in all human associations. The 
same cannot be said of all these defini- 
tions, e.g., of those which identify law 
either with veritas or auctoritas. It might 
pay to investigate the closer relationship 
between the auctoritas conception of law 
and society types of law and between the 
veritas conception of law and highly in- 
tegrated communities. It is tentatively 
suggested that, the more a group is or- 
ganized on the pattern of a society, the 
more law may rightly be defined as “the 
word of him that by right hath command 


Cf. R. Pound, “More about the Nature of 
Law,” in Legal Essays in Tribute toO. K. McMurry 
(Berkeley, Calif., 1935), pp. 515-17. 
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over others,’”*® and the more a group may 
claim to be a community, the truer it is 
to call law “the force or tendency which 
makes for righteousness.’’?° 

2. Contents of the law of nature-—The 
traditional exposition of the law of na- 
ture is limited to the statement of vague 
characteristics of natural law: that it is 
unwritten, that it has actual validity, 
that it is in possession of an idea of law 
which can be used as a measuring rod of 
positive law, and that it comprises natu- 
ral norms in accordance with which so- 
cial behavior obviously should be regu- 
lated.” Once writers attempt to express 
their ideas in more concrete terms, their 
statements are flatly contradictory. Two 
instances may illustrate this point. Ac- 
cording to Hobbes, “‘seeing then to the 
offensiveness of man’s nature one to an- 
other, there is added a right of every man 
to everything, whereby one man in- 
vadeth with right, and another with 
right resisteth; and men live thereby in 
perpetual diffidence, and study how to 
preoccupate each other; the estate of 
men in this natural liberty is the estate 
of war.” The opposite thesis is upheld 
by Pufendorf: “‘Now it is one of the first 
principles of natural law that no one 


"9 Hobbes, Leviathan, Part I, chap. xv. 


2E. Jenks, The New Jurisprudence (London, 
1933), P. I. 


** To show that it is necessary for jurisprudence 
to concern itself with this question, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to the strong influence of natural law 
on the practice of courts in Anglo-Saxon countries 
and on the Continent, a fact which positivists should 
be the last to ignore. Cf., e.g., Lord Wright's dictum 
in Rose v. Ford (1937), A.C. 826, at 852: “It was not 
indeed, even before the Act of 1934, pertinent or 
even sensible to refer to the case of a man suing for 
his own death. Literally, not the common law, but 
the law of nature, prevented that even being 
imagined. .... Natural reasons still operate to pre- 
vent a man from suing for his own death.” See also 
Charles G. Haines, The Revival of Natural Law Con- 
cepts (Cambridge, Mass., 1930). 


* Elements of Law, Part I, chap. xiv, p. 11. 
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unjustly do another hurt or damage, as 
well as that men should perform for each 
other the duties of humanity, and show 
especial zeal to fulfil the matters upon 
which they have entered into particular 
agreements.’ While Hobbes pictures 
the state of nature as society, if not an- 
archy, Pufendorf conceives it as a com- 
munity. Their conclusions, therefore, re- 
garding the ordo rerum are necessarily 
diametrically opposed to each other. In 
order adequately to appreciate these doc- 
trines, it is necessary to divide theories 
on natural law into those which are con- 
cerned with the natural law appertaining 
to a society and those which work on the 
assumption of a community proper. 
Then the apparent discrepancies disap- 
pear, and it will be found that these the- 
ories contain valuable intuitions on the 
nature and functions of community and 
society laws. 

3. The meaning of justice —Justice as 
the central value in any system of natu- 
ral law has suffered in its scientific treat- 
ment from the same methodological 
shortcomings as the exposition of natural 
law doctrines in general. If the essence 
of justice is defined as ius suum cuique 
tribuendi or as the equal treatment of 
equals, it depends entirely on the struc- 
ture of the human association in which it 
is to be meted out, what is due to every- 
one and which members of the group are 
to be considered as equals. The decisive 
problem always is the desirable degree of 
abstraction from actual inequality, and 
what is just in a society may be a trav- 
esty of justice in a community. Thus it 
is futile to discuss justice in the abstract 
without reference to the purpose and 
structure of a given group. As equity is 
nothing but the application of principles 
of justice to concrete cases, the same con- 


23 De jure naturae et gentium, Book VIII, chap. 
vi, p. 2. 








siderations equally apply to discussions 
on the nature, functions, and contents of 
natural equity. There was wisdom in the 
name which Jaroslav the Just (A.D. 1015 
50) gave to his code. He called it Pravda 
Russkaya —“Russian Truth.” 

4. The controversy regarding the auton- 
omous or heteronomous character of moral 
and legal norms.—In the perennial dis- 
cussions on the difference between moral- 
ity and law it has been frequently as- 
serted that moral rules are autonomous, 
whereas legal norms are heteronomous. 
Reference to the social background 
against which both sets of rules develop 
might have suggested that in this alleged 
difference the criterion cannot be found 
which divides law from morality. Ac- 
tually, both law and morality are au- 
tonomous and heteronomous. Both are 
social phenomena which cannot be con- 
ceived without the human group in the 
orbit of which they find their realization. 
Both, however, are also autonomous, as 
even law requires more than blind obedi- 
ence. The degree of law obedience can- 
not be measured by the relatively few 
cases which lead to litigation but by the 
untold number of those which do not 
arise, because the validity of the law is 
commonly acknowledged. Yet here 
again a connection exists between the 
three types of law and its autonomous 
and heteronomous character. The more 
a legal system is a community law, the 
stronger is its autonomous character and 
vice versa. 

5. The legal character of law in totali- 
tarian states.—For the extreme positivist 
the problem of the legal character of the 
law applied in totalitarian countries does 
not arise. Their laws emanate from law- 
givers, they are applied by the courts, 
they are obeyed in the majority of cases, 
and, if not, sanctions are put in opera- 
tion. From the point of view, however, 
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of a doctrine of natural law such as the 
one professed by the Catholic church, 
many statutes promulgated in totali- 
tarian states are nothing but corruptelae 
legis and, therefore, null and void. 
Though sociological jurisprudence can- 
not answer the question in the terms put 
by the naturalists, it can bring out spe- 
cific features of totalitarian law which, 
otherwise, remain unobserved. For a 
proper understanding of these legal sys- 
tems, it is essential to distinguish the 
various types of law which the totali- 
tarian rulers attempt to combine. They 
frequently apply principles which per- 
tain to the law of co-ordination. They, 
however, give it an arbitrary and exclu- 
sive twist which subjects certain groups 
within their sway to an undisguised law 
of power, and the ruling élite considers 
itself as entitled to suspend the commu- 
nity law even with regard to the mem- 
bers of the Herrenvolk in favor of a law of 
power which is incompatible even with 
the maintenance of an exclusive com- 
munity, limited to the chosen people. 

6. The legal character of international 
Jaw.—Is international law law or is it 
merely positive morality? How can a 
system claim legal character if it lacks 
the customary attributes of municipal 
law, legislative organs, courts, and sanc- 
tions? Questions of this kind uncritically 
take it for granted that there is only one 
type of law—the law as we know it with- 
in the modern state. The sterile discus- 
sions which center around this problem 
ignore the vital difference between the 
social substrata of municipal and inter- 
national law and therefore either lead to 
euphemistic and unrealistic assertions of 
the identical character of municipal and 
international law or to resigned admis- 
sions of inexplicable differences which 
deprive international law of its legal 
character. Actually, international law is 
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a curious mixture of the three basic types 
of law. As the rule of law in the inter- 
national society is conditioned by the 
arbitrament of force, primarily interna- 
tional law is a law of power. In situa- 
tions, however, in which the threat of 
force is no longer available, because 
states have resorted to this ultimate 
means of pressure, or in relations which, 
within a system of power politics, are 
peripheral, there is wide scope for the 
application of the law of reciprocity. As 
is evident from the development of inter- 
national institutions in nonpolitical 


spheres, there is even room within inter- 
national law for a timid assertion of the 
law of co-ordination. While it would lead 
too far here to elaborate these points,” 
the fact that this typology may with ease 
be applied to problems both of municipal 
and of international jurisprudence indi- 
cates that the three types of the laws of 
power, reciprocity, and co-ordination are 
of general applicability in the realm of 
legal theory. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


24 Cf. works cited in n. 2 above. 





A SYSTEMATIC PRESENTATION OF PEIRCE’S ETHICS 


JAMES FEIBLEMAN 


I, PURE ETHICS 


writings of Peirce on ethics 
are scattered throughout his pa- 
pers, where they are often set 
forth explicitly as ethics, but often con- 
cealed or imbedded in other connections. 
This essay presents a systematic account 
of his ethical theory. We must consider 
pragmatism technically as a theory of 
the verification of truth, and therefore as 
a doctrine of methodology, but it is one 
in which there is considerable emphasis 
on goodness. Hence pragmatism not only 
anticipates the ethics to some extent but 
even supplants it, and as a consequence 
the present essay, in which pragmatism is 
omitted, must be somewhat thin. But 
this cannot be taken as any indication of 
its lack of importance. Such immediate 
implications as pragmatism may have to 
ethics are to practical rather than to pure 
ethics, but then practical ethics is by no 
means exhausted by such implications. 
The doctrine of the unlimited commu- 
nity, which occurs in the practical ethics, 
is in many ways central to Peirce’s sys- 
tem, or at least to that part of it which 
centers around value studies. The pure 
ethics, as some of the footnotes indicate, 
refers to experience (phenomenology) 
and to logic. 


A. DEFINITIONS AND AIMS 


In the matter of deciding where ethics, 
‘fone of the subtlest of studies” (II.120)," 
belongs in the general scheme of things, 

t All references, unless otherwise stated, are to 
volume and paragraph of the Collected Papers of 
Charles S. Peirce, ed. Charles Hartshorne and Paul 
Weiss (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1935): 
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Peirce followed the tradition of his day in 
placing it with logic and aesthetics 
among the normative sciences (I.191), 
“A normative science is one which 
studies what ought to be”’ (I.281), anda 
science which thus is concerned with “the 
theory of the ideal itself, the nature of 
the summum bonum”’ (1.573), is “the very 
most purely theoretical of purely theo- 
retical sciences” (I.281), in that it sets 
up “norms, or rules which need not, but 
which ought, to be followed’’ (II.156). 
Ethics, Peirce defined as “‘the science of 
right and wrong, . . . . the theory of self- 
controlled, or deliberate conduct” (I.191). 
It is “the study of what ends of action we 
are deliberately prepared to adopt” 
(V.130). “Ethics—the genuine norma- 
tive science of ethics, as contradistin- 
guished from the branch of anthropology 
which in our day often passes under the 
name of ethics—this genuine ethics is the 
normative science par excellence, because 
an end—the essential object of normative 
science—is germane to a voluntary act in 
a primary way in which it is germane to 
nothing else” (V.130). 

By judging ethics to be the theoretical 
science of ideals, Peirce has admitted 
that it is “the philosophy of aims’ and 
has succumbed to the same temptation 
that beset Socrates, namely, to suppose 
that ethics is a branch of logic (IV.240). 
But this is not to vary with its normative 
character, for every science which is 
founded in logic must be an exact science. 
Peirce admitted no conflict between nor- 
mative and exact science. A normative 
science, in his view, is one which must an- 
swer all the empirical requirements of an 
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exact science and yet be oriented in the 
pursuit of an ideal as well. He said of 
logic, another ‘normative science,” that 
“it thus has a strongly mathematical 
character.”’ But to say that a science has 
a mathematical branch is only to say that 
it isa science. For “‘so much may be said 
of every science.” This, of course, does 
not mean that the ideal will be found to- 
morrow or that it can be worked out 
mechanically. ‘‘Pure ethics has been, 
and always must be, a theatre of discus- 
sion, for the reason that its study con- 
sists in the gradual development of a dis- 
tinct recognition of a satisfactory aim”’ 
(IV.243). 

But what is the ultimate aim of ethical 
conduct? A great many alternatives have 
been suggested by various ethical the- 
orists. Peirce considered that he had de- 
scribed most of them under the follow- 
ing headings. A man may act for the 
sake of momentary satisfactions (I.582), 
the prompt satisfaction of instincts 
(I.583), provision for the satisfaction of 
future instincts (I.584), pleasure (I.603- 
5), “from persuasion, or from imitative 
instinct, or from dread of blame, or in 
awed obedience to an instant command; 
or he may act according to some general 
rule restricted to his own wishes, such as 
the pursuit of pleasure,’ or self-preserva- 
tion, or good-will toward an acquaint- 
ance, or attachment to home and sur- 
roundings, or conformity to the customs 
of his tribe, or reverence for a law; or, be- 
coming a moralist, he may aim at bring- 
ing about an ideal state of things defi- 
nitely conceived, such as one in which 
everybody attends exclusively to his own 
business and interest (individualism), or 
in which the maximum total pleasure of 
all beings capable of pleasure is attained 
(utilitarianism), or in which altruistic 
sentiments universally prevail (altru- 


? Also V. 355. 


ism), or in which his community is placed 
out of all danger (patriotism), or in 
which the ways of nature are as little 
modified as possible (naturalism); or he 
may aim at hastening some result not 
otherwise known in advance than as that, 
whatever it may turn out to be, to which 
some process seeming to him good must 
inevitably lead, such as whatever the dic- 
tates of the human heart approve (senti- 
mentalism), or whatever would result 
from every man’s duly weighing, before 
action, the advantages of his every pur- 
pose (to which I will attach the nonce- 
name, entelism), or whatever the histori- 
cal evolution of public sentiment may de- 
cree (historicism), or whatever the opera- 
tion of cosmical causes may be destined 
to bring about (evolutionism) ; or he may 
be devoted to truth, and may be deter- 
mined to do nothing not pronounced 
reasonable, either by his own cogitations 
(rationalism), or by public discussion 
(dialecticism), or by crucial experiment; 
or he may feel that the only thing really 
worth striving for is the generalizing or 
assimilating elements in truth, and that 
either as the sole object in which the 
mind can ultimately recognize its veri- 
table aim (educationalism), or that which 
alone is destined to gain universal sway 
(pancratism) ; or, finally, he may be filled 
with the idea that the only reason that 
can reasonably be admitted as ultimate 
is that living reason for the sake of which 
the psychical and physical universe is in 
process of creation (religionism).’’3 

In general, Peirce maintained, there 
are three broad classes of ends. ‘The 
enumeration [above] has been so ordered 
as to bring into view the various degrees 
of generality of motives,’’* but they fall 


3C. S. Peirce, review of Pearson’s Grammar of 
Science, in Popular Science Monthly, LVIII (1901), 
298 ff. 


4 Ibid. 
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into one of three groups according as 
as they serve the subjective feelings of 
the individual, the objective purposes of 
society, or the rationalization of the uni- 
verse (I.590). Of the first two groups, 
Peirce concluded that they fell far short 
of constituting the ultimate ethical aim. 
“All motives that are directed toward 
pleasure or self-satisfaction, of however 
high a type, will be pronounced by every 
experienced person to be inevitably des- 
tined to miss the satisfaction at which 
they aim. 

“On the other hand, every motive in- 
volving dependence on some other leads 
us to ask for some ulterior reason. The 
only desirable object which is quite sat- 
isfactory in itself without any ulterior 
reason for desiring it, is the reasonable 
itself.”’5 This, Peirce maintained, “‘is an 
experiential truth. The only ethically 
sound motive is the most general one.” 
“The ultimate good lies in the evolution- 
ary process in some way. If so, it is not in 
individual reactions in their segregation, 
but in something general or continuous” 
(V.4). 

A good aim is one which can be pur- 
sued (V.133). But an aim which can be 
achieved in a finite time and space is one 
which cannot be indefinitely pursued and 
is hence a bad aim, for ‘“‘an aim which 
cannot be adopted and consistently pur- 
sued is a bad aim. It cannot properly be 
called an ultimate aim at all. The only 
moral evil is not to have an ultimate 
aim.”’ Hence, according to Peirce, only 
he who has an infinite aim can be said to 
be acting in accordance with moral good. 
The final aim for Peirce is the summum 
bonum, and this direction is by no means 
confined to human beings, since it is that 
toward which being itself is aimed 
(II.116-18). Finally, however, ethics 
“must appeal to esthetics for aid in de- 


5 Ibid. 


termining the swmmum bonum’? (1.191), 
since the ideal of ethics must be drawn 
from ‘‘the science of ideals, or of that 
which is objectively admirable without 
any ulterior reason.” 


B. PROBLEMS AND METHODS 


Ethics is divided by Peirce into the 
pure and the practical, or normative. 
Normative science presupposes pure sci- 
ence, and in much the same way norma- 
tive ethics presupposes pure ethics. The 
primary question asked by ethics is, 
“What is good? Now this is hardly a nor- 
mative question: it is pre-normative. It 
does not ask for the conditions of fulfill- 
ment of a definitely accepted purpose, 
but asks what is to be sought, of for a 
reason, but back of every reason 
Pure ethics, philosophical ethics, is not 
normative, but pre-normative’’ (1.577). 
It presupposes the answer to the question 
which governs practical action in asking 
“not what is but what ought to be’’ (V.39). 
Thus ethics, pure ethics, if it is to have 
any utility in the sense of producing 
something that can be applied to prac- 
tice as a norm of conduct, must be ap- 
proached as though it were “‘as useless a 
science as can be conceived’’ (1.667). “A 
useless inquiry, provided it is a systemat- 
ic one, is pretty much the same thing asa 
scientific inquiry. Or at any rate if a sci- 
entific inquiry becomes by any mischance 
useful, that aspect of it has to be kept 
sedulously out of sight during the inves- 
tigation or else . . . . its hopes of success 
are fatally cursed” (1.668). 

Although the central problem of pure 
ethics, which is “to ascertain what end is 
possible” (V.134), should become an ex- 
act study, it must not be “thoughtlessly 
supposed that special science could aid 
in this ascertainment.” There is nothing 
worse, either for the special sciences or 
for conduct, than to look upon the former 
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as a guide to the latter (I.55). An abso- 
lute aim cannot be affected by the find- 
ings with regard to contingent facts, for 
an absolute aim is that ‘“‘which would be 
pursued under all possible circum- 
stances.” In pragmatism the translation 
of a proposition into action involves an 
endless future as well as the present.® 
But the future more than the present can 
be influenced by self-control. Hence pure 
ethics which is concerned with possible 
conduct rather than with practical action 
has its emphasis on the future (V.427). 
“The pragmaticist does not make the 
summum bonum to consist in action, but 
makes it to consist in that process of evo- 
lution whereby the existent comes more 
and more to embody those generals 
which were....said to be destined, 
which is what we strive to express in call- 
ing them reasonable” (IV.547). “In its 
higher stages, evolution takes place more 
and more largely through self-control” 
(V.433). Pragmatism thus involves pure 
ethics in evolution and takes it out of the 
sphere both of the immediately practical 
and of the discretely factual. 

It must not be supposed that because 
Peirce separated pure from practical 
ethics that he was also opposed to a con- 
nection between them. “The point of 
view of utility is always a narrow point 
of view” (1.641). On the other hand, a 
pure study which did not issue in prac- 
tical utility would be a waste indeed. It 
so happened that Peirce believed in “the 
eternal life of the idea [of] Right’’ (I.219), 
but, on the other hand, he felt that this 
“despised idea has all along been the one 
irresistible power” (I.251)—a power that 
concerns the practical sciences, such as 
law, politics, and economics. That jus- 
tice, for example, is ‘‘a very great power 


6 Pragmatism is defined in terms of the “concep- 
tion of effects” (V.2), which, of course, involves also 
those which could occur. See also V.18. 
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in the world is no figure of speech, but a 
plain fact to which theories must accom- 
modate themselves” (1.348). The exclu- 
sion of the findings of pure ethics from 
such practical pursuits has been an “‘im- 
mense folly.’’ We do not escape the con- 
sequences of ignoring pure ethics in 
everyday conduct, for, “notwithstanding 
the horrible wickedness of every mortal 
wight, the idea of right and wrong is 
nevertheless the greatest power on this 
earth, to which every knee must sooner 
or later bow or be broken down” (I.217). 
The danger of confusing theory and 
practice in ethics is one which threatens 
not only them but their interrelations. 
“The effect of mixing speculative inquiry 
with questions of conduct results finally 
in a sort of half make-believe reasoning 
which deceives itself in regard to its real 
character” (I.56). “Men continue to tell 
themselves they regulate their conduct 
by reason; but they learn to look forward 
and see what conclusions a given method 
will lead to before they give their adhe- 
sion to it. In short, it is no longer the 
reasoning which determines what the 
conclusion shall be, but it is the conclu- 
sion which determines what the reason- 
ing shall be. This is sham reasoning. In 
short, as morality supposes self-control, 
men learn that they must not surrender 
themselves unreservedly to any method, 
without considering to what conclusions 
it will lead them. But this is utterly con- 
trary to the single-mindedness that is 
requisite in science. In order that science 
may be successful, its votaries must has- 
ten to surrender themselves at discretion 
to experimental inquiry, in advance of 
knowing what its decisions may be. 
There must be no reservations” (I.57). 
“Tt is notoriously true that into what- 
ever you do not put your whole heart and 
soul in that you will not have much suc- 
cess. Now, the two masters, theory and 
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practice, you cannot serve. That perfect 
balance of attention which is requisite for 
observing the system of things is utterly 
lost if human desires intervene, and all 
the more so the higher and holier those 
desires may be”’ (1.642). The extraordi- 
nary behavior of the Greek philosophers 
comes from the Hellenic error of mixing 
philosophy with practice. The Greek 
philosophers endeavored to apply to their 
own conduct the conclusions of their 
ethical speculations (I.616-18). But the 
philosophical investigator who does not 
stand aloof from all practical applica- 
tions will not only obstruct the advance 
of pure ethics but will also endanger his 
own moral integrity (I.619). Scientists 
seek the truth; theologians want to af- 
fect the lives of others. Hence the de- 
velopment of pure ethics must be con- 
ducted by scientists (I.620). 

“Tt may very easily happen that the 
over-development of a man’s moral con- 
ception should interfere with his progress 
in philosophy. The protoplasm of philos- 
ophy has to be in a liquid state in order 
that the operation of metabolism may go 
on. Now morality is a hardening agent. 
It is astonishing how many abominable 
scoundrels there are among sincerely 
moral people. The difficulty is that mor- 
ality chokes its own stream 
too apt to define ethics as the science of 
right and wrong. That cannot be correct, 
for the reason that right and wrong are 
ethical conceptions which it is the busi- 
ness of that science to develop and to jus- 
tify. A science cannot have for its funda- 
mental problem to distribute objects 
among categories of its own creation; for 
underlying that problem must be the 
task of establishing those categories. The 
fundamental problem of ethics is not, 
therefore, What is right, but, What am I 
prepared deliberately to accept as the 
statement of what I want to do, What am 


I to aim at, What am I after? To what is 
the force of my will to be directed?” 
(II.198). 


C. THE MEANING OF PRACTICE 


The solution of these problems in eth- 
ics will have to appeal to a principle al- 
ready established by Peirce in the course 
of his methodological investigations. We 
should expect that pragmatism, as the 
relation of meaning to practicality, would 
have an important bearing upon ethical 
problems, and so it has. In this section 
we shall examine the bearing of this rela- 
tionship from the point of view of mean- 
ing. The bearing from the point of view 
of practice will be treated in the next sec- 
tion. 

One, at least, of the functions of intelli- 
gence is “‘to adapt conduct to circum- 
stances, so as to subserve desire” (V.548). 
“Thereupon it follows that the concept 
has a capability of having a bearing upon 
conduct; and this fact will lend it intel- 
lectual purport.” “Right and wrong are 
expressly volitional” (I.330), but that 
volition has an external object toward 
which it is directed. Since the very “ex- 
istence of things consists in their regular 
behavior” (I.411), we may well ask 
whether volition is not to be judged on 
the basis of that behavior toward which 
it leads. The ethical criteria of good and 
bad are predicates of objects. They are 
not subjective feelings; or, rather, like all 
subjective feelings, they refer to objects 
(V.247). 

Now, “moral goodness... . may be 
possessed by a proposition or by an argu- 
ment” (V.141). The maxim of pragma- 
tism can be translated into the moral 
sphere by qualifying it. We can say that 
in order to ascertain the ethical meaning 
of an intellectual conception one should 
consider what practical consequences to 
conduct might conceivably result by ne- 
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lgssity from the truth of that conception; 
ind the sum of these consequences will 
ypnstitute the entire meaning of the con- 
eption (V.9). The moral goodness of a 
roposition consists in all the good con- 
‘quences which might conceivably fol- 
yw from its application. But since this 
ragmatic conception is couched in terms 
Wf conceivable consequences, it reaches 
Var beyond the practical.” ‘Those 
hose sentiments I share abhor certain 
“octrines of certain writers upon Ethics’ 
- say, for example, those who make ac- 
{jon the ultimate end of man” (II.151). 
Jjence the ethical version of the doctrine 
y pragmatism belongs in the province of 
jyre ethics. In other words, if pragma- 
{sm is applicable to all conduct, that is, 
t) conduct understood in the widest 
pe (VI.481), then it must be appli- 
yble to the narrower range of moral con- 
dict as well. From the point of view of 
in ethics, pragmatism allows conduct 
ti become an experimental test for hy- 
Itheses concerning conduct; the empha- 
s# is placed not on conduct but on propo- 
sitions. This is not to say that men must 
ast out their lives in order to prove or dis- 
ppove ethical hypotheses; from the point 
of view of practical ethics, the moral con- 
dct is more important than the proposi- 
tins from which it follows. But in the 
study of pure ethics conduct plays the 
role of experimentation, and its allow- 
ance or rejection of ethical hypotheses is 
carefully noted. 

Peirce has said that according to prag- 
matism “purport consists in a condition- 
al proposition concerning conduct, [and 
that] a sufficiently deliberate considera- 
tion of that purport will reflect that the 
conditional conduct ought to be regu- 
lated by an ethical principle” (V.535). If 
it is true that “any kind of goodness con- 
sists in the adaptation of its subject to 


7 James is the writer referred to here (V.3). 
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its end” (V.158), and satisfaction con- 
sists in having an action congruous to its 
end (V.560), then abduction, which is the 
logic of pragmatism (V.195), is “the only 
possible hope of regulating future con- 
duct rationally” (II.270). Therefore, the 
theories that one ought to entertain are 
only those which are conducive to a cer- 
tain end. “That ought to be done which 
is conducive to a certain end. The in- 
quiry therefore should begin with search- 
ing for the end of thinking. What do we 
think for?” (V.594). This is a question 
which will have to take us into certain 
psychological inquiries, and other mat- 
ters concerning practical ethics, but 
which will hardly end there. The con- 
clusion will demand a program of moral 
conduct and therefore belong in practical 
ethics, but it will reveal that this demand 
issues from an ethical principle which was 
implicit in pure ethics all the while. 


II. PRACTICAL ETHICS 
A. THE TRANSITION TO MORALITY 


In this and the following sections we 
shall see how a study of practical action 
leads inevitably to the principle of pure 
ethics. If pure ethics is meaningless with- 
out some application, application itself 
requires something to be applied. Peirce 
named practical ethics “antethics’” or 
“practics’”’ and described it as ‘“‘the con- 
formity of action to an ideal’’ (I.573). 
“Ethics is not practics; first, because 
ethics involves more than the theory of 
such conformity; namely, it involves the 
theory of the ideal itself, the nature of 
the summum bonum; and secondly, be- 
cause in so far as ethics studies the con- 
formity of conduct to an ideal, it is lim- 
ited to a particular ideal, which .. . . is 
in fact nothing but a sort of composite 
photograph of the conscience of the mem- 
bers of the community.” 

In the above sense, “morality is a 
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means to good life, not necessarily coex- 
tensive with good conduct. Morality 
consists in the folklore of right conduct. 
A man is brought up to think he ought to 
behave in certain ways. If he behaves 
otherwise, he is uncomfortable. His con- 
science pricks him. That system of mor- 
als is the traditional wisdom of ages of 
experience. If a man cuts loose from it, 
he will become the victim of his passions. 
It is not safe for him even to reason about 
it, except in a purely speculative way. 
Hence, morality is essentially conserva- 
tive’’ (I.50).° “Some men have not a sense 
of sin; and there is nothing for it but to 
be born again and become as a little 
child” (I.219). ‘“‘Men of the purest heart 
and best intentions in the world have 
been known to commit actions contrary 
to their own moral principles simply be- 
cause nothing in their lives had ever 
called their attention to the moral bear- 
ing of the kind of actions in question’”’ 
(II.153). 

The discussion of morality in the ab- 
stract, however, despite the personal 
limitations of individuals, is likely to 
lead toward some sort of solution and 
settlement of the moral problem. ‘In re- 
gard to morals we can see ground for 
hope that debate will ultimately cause 
one party or other to modify their senti- 
ments up to complete accord” (II.151). 
Casuistry, or “the determination of what 
under given circumstances ought to or 
may be done” (I.557) can be an aid in this 
regard. The reason for this is that the 
basis of morality is objective and consti- 
tutes a constant upon the discovery of 
which men must find agreement. “It is 
true that the majority of writers on ethics 
in the past have made the root of morals 
subjective; but the best opinion is very 
plainly moving in the opposite direction”’ 
(II.156). “Lofty moral sense consists in 

® See also 1.666. 


regarding, not indeed the, but yet an, 
ideal world as in some sense the only real 
one; and hence it is that stern moralists 
are always inclined to dual distinctions” 
(III.529). “‘Morality insists that a mo- 
tive is either good or bad. That the gulf 
between them is bridged over and that 
most motives are somewhere near the 
middle of the bridge, is quite contrary to 
the teachings of any moral system which 
ever lived in the hearts and consciences of 
a people” (I.61). “The very simplest and 
most rudimentary of all conceivable sys. 
tems of quantity is that one which dis- 
tinguishes only two values. This is the 
system of evaluation which ethics applies 
to actions in dividing them into the right 
and the wrong”’ (IV.368). Morality, as 
the application of ethical principles to 
conduct, must be an affair of approach- 
ing more or less closely to but not of at- 
taining absolute limits. Thus it requires 
a many-valued system and not merely a 
two-valued one. “The rule of ethics will 
be to adhere to the only possible absolute 
aim, and to hope that it will prove at- 
tainable. Meantime, it is comforting to 
know that all experience is favorable to 
that assumption” (V.136). With this un- 
derstanding, we may now turn to an 
analysis of the mechanism whereby the 
purpose of ethics is pursued in morality. 


B. THE PRACTICE OF MEANING 


The practice of meaning, so far as hu- 
man action is concerned, may be summed 
up in the one word “conduct,”’ and con- 
duct may be described as the “‘phenom- 
ena of controlled action’’ (I.601). ‘“‘Self- 
control of any kind is purely inhibitory. 
It originates nothing” (V.194). Action is 
controlled so that it may better conform 
to an ideal (1.573); but, while all actions 
have motives, only controlled actions 
have ideals (I.574). There are three ways 
in which conduct appeals to a man as 
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ideal: he thinks the conduct fine; he 
thinks it consistent with his other ac- 
tions; and he desires its consequences 
(I.s91). Reflecting upon these ideals, he 
seeks to make his own actions conform 
to them with the aid of rules of conduct. 
He first forms a resolution of how he 
would act upon a certain occasion. This 
resolution is a mental diagram or formu- 
la, but by a mental act it is converted 
into a determination (I.592). A peculiar 
feeling accompanies the first steps of this 
process, but later there is no direct con- 
sciousness of it. When the determination 
is sufficiently pent up, we are made aware 
of its presence as a strain: a need for de- 
sire (I.593). But, in all events, all action 
from determination is felt as the pleas- 
ures of anticipation and, afterward, of re- 
laxation of need (I.595). After the action 
has been performed, three self-criticisms 
take place. This is by means, first, of a 
comparison of the conduct with the orig- 
inal resolution. The resolution was a 
mental formula; the memory of the ac- 
tion is an image. How does the image 
conform to the formula? (7.596). The 
second self-criticism asks how the con- 
duct accords with general intentions 
(I.597). The third self-criticism asks 
“how the image of my conduct accords 
with my ideals of conduct” (I.598). Each 
of these self-criticisms is accompanied by 
a judgment, which, if favorable, is felt as 
pleasurable. Such self-criticism is “the 
only respectable kind, which will bear 
fruit in the future. Whether the man is 
satisfied with himself or dissatisfied, his 
nature will absorb the lesson like a 
sponge; and the next time he will tend to 
do better than he did before.” 

“In addition to these three self-criti- 
cisms of single series of actions, a man 
will from time to time review his ideals. 
This process is not a job that a man sits 
down to do and has done with. The ex- 
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perience of life is continually contribut- 
ing instances more or less illuminative. 
These are digested first, not in the man’s 
consciousness, but in the depths of his 
reasonable being. The results come to 
consciousness later. But meditation 
seems to agitate a mass of tendencies and 
allow them more quickly to settle down 
so as to be really more conformed to what 
is fit for the man” (I.599). It is true that 
“we base our conduct on facts already 
known, and for these we can only draw 
upon our memory” (V.460), but “future 
facts are the only facts that we can, in a 
measure, control” (V.461). “It cannot be 
denied that acritical inferences may refer 
to the past in its capacity as past; but ac- 
cording to Pragmatism, the conclusion of 
a reasoning power must refer to the fu- 
ture. For its meaning refers to conduct, 
and since it is a reasoned conclusion must 
refer to deliberate conduct, which is con- 
trollable conduct. But the only control- 
lable conduct is future conduct” (V.461). 
Hence ethical reasoning is for the sake of 
future conduct. “Conduct controlled by 
ethical reasoning tends toward fixing cer- 
tain habits of conduct” (V.430). 

There are certain implications from 
this description of the analysis of con- 
duct to problems of belief and of self-con- 
trol, and in one place or another Peirce 
has himself drawn them. As to belief, it 
is ‘‘the principle upon which we are will- 
ing to act”’ (1.636). Resolutions are made 
and judgments determined to a very 
large extent by the ethos. “Conscience 
really belongs to the subconscious man, 
to that part of the soul which is hardly 
distinct in different individuals, a sort 
of community-consciousness, or public 
spirit, not absolutely one and the same in 
different citizens, and yet not by any 
means independent in them. Conscience 
has been created by experience, just as 
any knowledge is; but it is modified by 
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further experience only with secular slow- 
ness” (I.56). The distinction between 
resolutions and the ethos as determinants 
of conduct is similar to that described in 
another sort of way by Peirce as the dis- 
tinction between categorical and condi- 
tional habits (V.517, n. 1). 

The inhibition of uncontrolled action 
makes conduct possible. “It is self-con- 
trol which makes any other than the nor- 
mal course of . . . . action possible; 
[which] gives room for an ought-to-be-of 
conduct” (IV.540). “In the formation of 
habits of deliberate action, we may imag- 
ine the occurrence of the stimulus, and 
think out what the results of different ac- 
tions will be. One of these will appear 
particularly satisfactory ; and then an ac- 
tion of the soul takes place which is well 
described by saying that the mode of re- 
action ‘receives a deliberate stamp of ap- 
proval’ ” (V.538). Another name for this 
stamp of approval is expectancy, “the 
act of recognition as one’s own, being 
placed by a deed of the soul upon an 
imaginary anticipation of experience”’ 
(V.540). The only difference between be- 
lief and this kind of expectancy is that 
“the former is expectant of muscular sen- 
sation, the latter of sensation not muscu- 
lar.” “‘It now begins to look strongly as 
if perhaps all belief might involve expec- 
tation as its essence” (V.542). 

“Self-control seems to be the capacity 
for rising to an extended view of a prac- 
tical subject instead of seeing only tem- 
porary urgency”’ (V.339,n.1). There are 
modes of self-control which are quite in- 
stinctive, others which result from train- 
ing, still others which follow from the 
control of self-control, etc. (V.533). The 
only distinction between human beings 
and other animals is that in the case of 
human beings there is “‘a greater number 
of grades of self-control.”’ For even think- 
ing is a faculty which is “a phenomenon 
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of self-control.’’ (V.534). Self-contro] 
means that ‘‘a process of self-preparation 
will tend to impart to action (when the 
occasion for it shall arise) one fixed char- 
acter, which is indicated and perhaps 
roughly measured by the absence (or 
slightness) of the feeling of self-reproach, 
which subsequent reflection will induce. 
Now, this subsequent reflection is part 
of the self-preparation for action on the 
next occasion. Consequently, there isa 
tendency, as action is repeated again and 
again, for the action to approximate in- 
definitely toward the perfection of that 
fixed character, which would be marked 
by entire absence of self-reproach” 
(V.418). Self-control “is the only free- 
dom of which man has any reason to be 
proud” (V.339, n. 1). The inference 
which follows from approval must be vol- 
untary (V.130). We can will nothing 
where there is no freedom. Peirce main- 
tained that his account of conduct thus 
“leaves a man at full liberty, no matter if 
we grant all that the necessitarians ask. 
That is, the man can, or if you please is 
compelled, to make his life more reason- 
able’’ (1.602). 

“We can perceive that good reasoning 
and good morals are closely allied” 
(1.576). Nevertheless, “in the conduct of 
life, we have to distinguish everyday af- 
fairs and great crises. In the great deci- 
sions,” said Pierce, he did “‘not believe it 
is safe to trust to individual reasoning” 
(1.623). In practical matters reasoning 
can be exaggerated (1.626). We ought 
not hastily to change our conduct to fit a 
philosophy of ethics (1.633). It is in- 
stinct rather than reasoning which must 
serve as the dependable guide to crises. 
With dumb animals, instinct guides in 
little as well as in large affairs. But 
“while human instincts are not so de- 
tailed and featured as those of the dumb 
animals, yet they might be sufficient to 
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guide us in the greatest concerns without 
any aid from reason” (1.638). “Invaria- 
bly follow the dictates of Instinct in pref- 
erence to those of Reason when such 
conduct will answer your purpose: that 
is the prescription of Reason herself’ 
(11.177). But when we do reason, we 
must reason with “severely scientific 
logic” (11.178). The direction of ethics 
as a theoretical study is away from in- 
stinct and toward reason, but, until its 
findings reach a dependable stage, in- 
stinct must still be the guide to conduct, 
at least in its most vital decisions and 
actions. 


C, THE UNLIMITED COMMUNITY 


We come now to the enunciation of 
Peirce’s great ethical principle: the doc- 
trine of the unlimited community. In 
order to introduce this doctrine, it will be 
necessary to begin by bridging the gulf 
between pure and practical ethics in the 
way of practice as well as of theory. This 
is done by examining “the principle end 
of inquiry, as regards human life. What 
is the chief end of man? Answer: to ac- 
tualize ideas of the immortal, ceaselessly 
prolific kind”’ (II.763). ‘“‘We are all put- 
ting our shoulders to the wheel for an end 
that none of us can catch more than a 
glimpse at—that which the generations 
are working out. But we can see that the 
development of embedied ideas is what 
it will consist in” (V.402,n. 2). ‘To that 
end it is needful to get beliefs that the 
believer will take satisfaction in acting 
upon, not mere rules set down on paper, 
with lethal provisos attached to them” 
(1.763). Peirce here called our attention 
to the principle of Locke,’ that to assent 
to a proposition is to “receive it for true’’ 
(II.649), so that the foundation of assent 
is the probability of truth. Moreover, 


9 John Locke, Essay concerning Humane Under- 
standing, Book IV, chap. xv, sec. 1. 
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truth has a certain force, so that to be 
put in the way of it is in a sense to be 
compelled by it. Hence the rules that the 
believer will take satisfaction in acting 
upon must rest on logic, and it is from 
the logic of probabilities that Peirce de- 
rives the chief doctrine of ethical action. 

The doctrine is derived by going back 
to the ideal of exact science and to the 
conception of probability as the exact 
science of logic (II.647). Probability can 
be applied to topics to which it has not 
been applied previously, by virtue of the 
new maxim of pragmatism (I1.648). 
Peirce elsewhere described probability as 
the proportion of cases that carries truth 
with it (II.650).*° Probability consists in 
a relationship, “‘a fraction whose nu- 
merator consists in the number of times 
in which both A and B are true, and 
whose denominator is the total number 
of times in which A is true, whether B is 
so or not” (II.651). Thus we can say 
that “if A happens, B happens. But to 
speak of the probability of the event B, 
without naming the condition, really has 
no meaning at all.’”’ Probability clearly 
belongs to “‘a kind of inference which is 
repeated indefinitely. An individual in- 
ference must be either true or false and 
can show no effect of probability; and, 
therefore, in reference to a single case 
considered in itself, probability can have 
no meaning”’ (II.652). Hence “there can 
be no sense in reasoning in an isolated 
case at all.”’ 

Now, with regard to probability, the 
individual human being is “‘an isolated 
case.”’ “Taking all his risks collectively, 
then, it cannot be certain that they will 
not fail’ (11.653). No matter how cer- 
tain human affairs may be, they are in 
the same predicament as all other actual 
things. There is always a chance that 
each one will be destroyed, given a long 


10 See also IT.669 
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enough run of time, “and no matter how 
little that chance may be, as far as this 
decade or this generation goes, yet in 
limitless decades and generations, it is 
pretty sure that the pitcher will get 
broken, at last. There is no danger, how- 
ever slight, which in an indefinite multi- 
tude of occasions does not come as near 
to absolute certainty as probability can 
come” (V.587). The conclusion of this 
stage of the argument is obvious. ‘‘All 
human affairs rest upon probabilities, 
and the same thing is true everywhere. 
If man were immortal he could be per- 
fectly sure of seeing the day when every- 
thing in which he had trusted should be- 
tray his trust, and, in short, of coming 
eventually to hopeless misery. He would 
break down, at last, as every great for- 
tune, as every dynasty, as every civiliza- 
tion does. In place of this we have death. 

“But what, withovt death, would hap- 
pen to every man, with death must hap- 
pen to some man. At the same time, 
death makes the number of our risks, of 
our inferences, finite, and so makes their 
mean result uncertain. The very idea of 
probability and of reasoning rests on the 
assumption that this number is indefi- 
nitely great. We are thus landed in the 
same difficulty as before, and I can see 
but one solution of it. It seems to me 
that we are driven to this, that logicality 
inexorably requires that our interests 
shall not be limited. They must not stop 
at our own fate, but must embrace the 
whole community." This community, 
again, must not be limited, but must ex- 
tend to all races of beings with whom we 
can come into immediate or mediate in- 
tellectual relation. It must reach, how- 
ever vaguely, beyond this geological 
epoch, beyond all bounds. He who would 


1 Cf. the identity in effect between cool “‘self- 
love” and “Benevolence” in the ethics of Bishop 
Butler. 
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not sacrifice his own soul to save the 
whole world, is, as it seems to me, illogi- 
cal in all his inferences, collectively” 
(II.654). “So the social principle is 
rooted intrinsically in logic” (V.354). 

“Now, it is not necessary for logicality 
that a man should himself be capable of 
the heroism of self-sacrifice” (II.654). 
“But just the revelation of the possibility 
of this complete self-sacrifice in man, and 
the belief in its saving power, will serve 
to redeem the logicality of all men” 
(V.356). “It is sufficient that he should 
recognize the possibility of it, should per- 
ceive that only that man’s inferences 
who has it are really logical, and should 
consequently regard his own as being 
only so far valid as they would be ac- 
cepted by the hero”’ (II.654). “But so 
far as he has this belief, he becomes iden- 
tified with that man. And that ideal per- 
fection of knowledge by which we have 
seen that reality is constituted (V.506) 
must thus belong to a community in 
which this identification is complete” 
(V.356). 

“This would serve as a complete estab- 
lishment of private logicality, were it not 
that the assumption, that man or the 
community (which may be wider than 
man) shall ever arrive at a state of infor- 
mation greater than some definite finite 
information, is entirely unsupported by 
reasons” (V.357). But still it “makes 
logicality attainable enough. Sometimes 
we can personally attain to heroism. The 
soldier who runs to scale a wall knows 
that he will probably be shot, but that is 
not all he cares for. He also knows that 
if all the regiment, with whom in feeling 
he identifies himself, rush forward at 
once, the fort will be taken. In other 
cases we can only imitate the virtue” 
(11.654). The point is that ‘‘no man can 
be logical whose supreme desire is limited 
to the well-being of himself or of any 
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other existing person or collection of per- 
sons” (II.661). ‘‘Now, there exists no 
reason... . for thinking that the human 
race, or any intellectual race, will exist 
forever. On the other hand, there can be 
no reason against it,....and, fortu- 
nately, there is nothing in the facts to 
forbid our having a hope, or calm and 
cheerful wish, that the community may 
last beyond any assignable date 

But all this requires a conceived identifica- 
tion of one’s interests with those of an 
unlimited community” (11.654) .” 

“Now you and I—what are we? Mere 
cells of the social organism” (1.673). 
“There are those who believe in their 
own existence, because its opposite is in- 
conceivable; yet the most balsamic of all 
the sweets of sweet philosophy is the les- 
son that personal existence is an illusion 
and a practical joke.’? Those that have 
loved themselves and not their neighbors 
will find themselves April fools when the 
great April opens the truth that neither 
selves nor neighborselves were anything 
more than vicinities; while the love they 
would not entertain was the essence of 
every scent”’ (IV.68). What seem to be 
vitally important topics only concern 
ourselves and our narrowest interests 
and thus prove to be the merest trifles. 
“Not in the contemplation of ‘topics of 
vital importance’ but in those universal 
things with which philosophy deals, the 
factors of the universe, is man to find his 
highest occupation” (1.673). For “the 
very first command that is laid upon you, 
your quite highest business and duty, be- 
comes, as everybody knows, to recognize 
a higher business than your business, not 
merely an avocation after the daily task 
of your vocation is performed, but a gen- 


"2 Italics mine. 
"3 See also V.317, 
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eralized conception of duty which com- 
pletes your personality by melting it into 
the neighboring parts of the universal 
cosmos.”’ 

We cannot leave an account of Peirce’s 
ethics without a word for the problem of 
evil. The command to love one’s neigh- 
bors more than one’s self, and their 
neighbors more than them, and so on in 
an ascending hierarchy of love which 
eventually must embrace the entire uni- 
verse of being, makes love the over-all 
deontological requirement. Hence ha- 
tred and evil, in this scheme, must be- 
come, as they do, “mere imperfect stages 
of love and loveliness” (VI.287), and 
through the struggle against evil, which 
“it is man’s duty to fight” (VI.479), we 
are enabled to increase the amount of 
love in the actual world. Evil is thus the 
adaptation of means to ends, and jt is, 
after all, as great a thing as the law of 
growth which imposes fighting upon 
man. He will not despair to see the 
things for which he fights perish, since, 
according to the doctrine of the unlim- 
ited community, he must expect it, ‘‘ac- 
cepting his little futility as his en- 
tire treasure” and understanding that 
“though his desperate struggles should 
issue in the horrors of his rout, and he 
should see the innocents who are dearest 
to his heart exposed to torments, frenzy 
and despair, destined to be smirched 
with filth, and stunted in their intelli- 
gence, still he may hope that it be best 
for them.”’ Thus in Peirce’s system, just 
as logic leads to ethics, so ethics in turn 
leads to the discernment of reasons and 
values which lie beyond human compre- 
hension but which demand human al- 
legiance and even sacrifice, and hence to 
the province of religion. 


NEw ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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KEEPING THE PEACE 


QUINCY WRIGHT 


book, The Problems of Lasting 
| Peace,' attempts to analyze the 
causes of war and to suggest practical 
steps toward the maintenance of lasting 
peace after World War II. The book is im- 
portant because it provides evidence of the 
views of two men who greatly influenced 
world events during the years (1929-33) 
when the world was hanging on the brink 
of the abyss into which it has subsequently 
descended. 

Herbert Hoover was President of the 
country which controlled over a third of 
both the industrial and the raw-material 
production of the world, while the world 
slipped from the economic prosperity and 
political optimism of the Locarno period to 
the greatest economic depression of modern 
history and into the first stages of World 
War II. Hugh Gibson had had a long and 
successful diplomatic career when President 
Hoover chose him to represent the United 
States in the major international conferences 
of the period. The efforts of Hoover and 
Gibson to stem the tide of disaster included 
repeated invocations of the Pact of Paris, 
the London Naval Conference (1930), the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference (1932), 
American collaboration with the League of 
Nations on the Manchurian problem (1931), 
and the initiation of the London Economic 
Conference (1932). American co-operation 
with the League reached its high point dur- 
ing this period, and opportunities were of- 
fered in these conferences to solve the great 
problems of world politics. This book sug- 
gests one of the reasons why that opportu- 


The Problems of Lasting Peace. By Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. viii+295. 
$2.00. 
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nity was lost. The man who could exert the 
greatest influence, and who at the same 
time had an abundance of good will, did not 
understand the fundamental problems. 

The economic problem was to restore 
international trade and to prevent the com- 
partmentalization of the world which was 
destroying the advantages of geographical 
division of labor, reducing world production, 
increasing unemployment, creating a danger- 
ous distinction between “have’’ and “‘have- 
not” countries, and augmenting internation- 
al political tensions. 

The political problem was to assert the 
authority of the international community 
over that of any state so as to still fears of 
aggression, to create confidence in world 
economic collaboration, to establish the con- 
viction that national grievances would be 
rectified by peaceful procedures, and to 
make possible a devotion of economic ac- 
tivity to human welfare rather than to prep- 
aration for war. 

What solutions do Hoover and Gibson 
offer for these problems which still consti- 
tute the major economic and political prob- 
lems of the world? 

They perceive that the influence of ex- 
cessive trade barriers is destructive (p. 212) 
and that the problem of access to raw ma- 
terials and the distinction of “have’’ and 
“have-not” nations is a consequence of 
trade barriers (pp. 219-20). They insist 
that in recent years unstable currencies, 
preferential agreements, quotas, monopo- 
lies, and cartels have been more serious 
barriers to trade than tariffs. They particu- 
larly emphasize that the governmentaliza- 
tion of international trade is the most serious 
barrier of all and that it can be eliminated 
only by re-establishing free enterprise both 
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in international and in domestic trade (pp. 
211-12). These propositions would com- 
mand the assent of many economists. Many 
Americans, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, would agree with these authors that 
the contribution made by the Roosevelt 
administration toward wrecking the hopeful 
London Economic Conference in 1933 was 
most unfortunate (p. 189). Some econo- 
mists recognize the important historic role 
of tariffs in diversifying industry and the 
compatibility of moderate tariffs with a 
flourishing world trade (p. 217). 

Economists would be much less unani- 
mous in exonerating Mr. Hoover for signing 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff (1930). The state- 
ment that “a large number of nations es- 
tablished tariffs or increased them prior to 
the general American increase of 1931” 
seems an inadequate excuse (p. 218; see also 
p. 135). It might have been expected that 
the greatest industrial and agricultural 
power in the world, instead of following 
lesser states in the wrong direction, would 
have taken the leadership in the right direc- 
tion. This might have been expected par- 
ticularly when the leader at the moment was 
a person so enlightened as to the right direc- 
tion as Mr. Hoover appears to be in this 
book. Perhaps, however, economists will 
raise some question as to the depth of that 
enlightenment when they find the authors 
of this book restating the familiar American 
theory of a “scientific tariff”: 


The most practical thing to do is probably to 
place tariffs on a basis of reasonable competition 
between imports and domestic production and, 
above all, have them equal to all nations. That 
was first attempted in the United States 
through the flexible tariff provisions based upon 
relative cost of production at home and abroad 
and determined by a nonpolitical body. If every 
country adopted such principles, the worst of 
the tariff question would disappear [p. 218). 


Economists have long been clear that 
international trade exists because the cost 
of production of goods of equal quality is 
absolutely or relatively less in one country 
than in another, sufficiently less to cover 
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costs of transportation. If these differences 
in cost of production were eliminated every- 
where through tariffs, as Hoover and Gibson 
suggest, it would appear that all competitive 
trade would be eliminated. Trade would 
exist between two countries only in goods of 
a kind or quality which one of them pro- 
duces and the other does not and for which 
no substitutes can be found. Thus it would 
appear that a tariff in accordance with the 
Hoover-Gibson policy, if rigorously carried 
out, would be more destructive of “‘compe- 
tition between imports and domestic pro- 
duction” than any of the other types of bar- 
riers against which the authors inveigh. Is 
it surprising that with this theory, adopted 
in the United States and espoused by the 
President in 1930, other countries felt little 
confidence that the United States really 
wanted freer trade? 

The authors’ solution for the international 
political problem is even less satisfactory. 
They recognize the importance of “power 
politics” as a cause of war and of the failure 
of the League of Nations (pp. 154 ff.). They 
also understand that the policy of preserving 
a balance of power is a method of “averting 
aggression and violence” (p. 64). “Fear of 
defeat,” they write, “always modifies ag- 
gressiveness even in the jungle” (p. 61). 
They seem to recognize, therefore, that the 
balance of power has been the principle of 
order in the contemporary world but that 
the maintenance of this equilibrium has now 
become a major cause of war. For a clear 
explanation of this development we look in 
vain. The authors appear to look upon 
“power politics” as a game which nations, 
particularly European nations, play at be- 
cause of viciousness of disposition and that 
it can be eliminated only if all governments 
adopt the “representative” form and respect 
“personal liberty.” The authors, it may be 
noted, prefer these two terms, which they 
regard as less ambiguous than the terms 
“democracy” and “liberalism,” although 
occasionally they use the latter (pp. 38, 202). 

It may be that representative govern- 
ments have been more peacefully inclined 
than autocratic governments, although this 
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is not easy to prove from statistics. The 
authors note with satisfaction that no repre- 
sentative government violated the Pact of 
Paris, but only Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
Russia (pp. 187, 202). Nevertheless, it is 
clear that many representative govern- 
ments have become involved in wars, some 
of them when not directly attacked. Thus it 
would seem that representative govern- 
ments have not been able to avoid “power 
politics.” If the authors’ suggestion that 
autocratic governments are prone to ag- 
gression is true, it would appear that power 
politics cannot be eliminated merely by the 
expansion of the representative form of 
government, unless, indeed, that form be- 
comes universal. As long as one wolf exists, 
the sheep will be in danger, perhaps in even 
more danger than if several wolves were in 
rivalry with one another. 

The authors suggest that the League of 
Nations embodied incompatible principles— 
on the one hand, it sought to “organize the 
preservation of peace by military or eco- 
nomic force,” and, on the other, it sought 
“to prevent war by settlement of contro- 
versies through pacific methods” (p. 174; 
see also p. 256). They do not explain exactly 
why the pursuit of both of these methods 
was inconsistent except by the statement 
that “the idea of promoting cooperation by 
threatening war weakened the influence of 
the League in persuasion to pacific methods. 
Nations were not willing to accept jurisdic- 
tion of the League when the end might be 
such penalties.” One may ask whether with- 
in the state the presence of courts supported 
by compulsion has militated against the 
reaching of agreements by voluntary meth- 
ods. 

The authors, however, feel that there is a 
conflict, and they believe the world com- 
munity will prosper through the use only of 
persuasion and pacific methods. Because of 
this attitude, the authors are able to point 
with pride to the American co-operation 
with the League of Nations in the Man- 
churian episode and in the armament con- 
ferences, without alluding to the fact that 
the United States never manifested any 


willingness to use force against Japan or to 
guarantee states who might after disarma- 
ment be unable to defend themselves from 
aggression without external assistance, It 
may be that this limitation upon American 
collaboration accounts in part for the failure 
of these efforts. 

The authors’ peace program, however, js 
not confined to the extension of representa- 
tive government, to the development of 
instruments of international pacific settle. 
ment, and to the freeing of international and 
national trade. They believe also that a 
contribution would be made through the 
recognition of distinct nationalities as in- 
dependent states (p. 230), through the 
elimination of “imperialism” and establish- 
ment of world government for those back- 
ward areas not capable of self-government 
(p. 236), through disarmament after the war 
of the enemy powers first and then of the 
others (pp. 239-44), and through renuncia- 
tion of punitive reparations (p. 248). These 
various reforms should, in the authors’ 
opinion, take place within a universal inter- 
national organization, without forcible sanc- 
tions (pp. 258-63) and permitting consider- 
able autonomy to the great regions of the 
world, particularly to the Western Hemi- 
sphere (p. 267). 

Suppose all this were achieved and yet one 
government remained aggressive or subse- 
quently became aggressive. Might not such 
a government find the very success of the 
Hoover-Gibson program an aid to its career 
of aggrandizement? Would not all the other 
states have to arm and form alliances, and, 
as a result, would not “power politics” be 
still with us? 

To the reviewer it seems extraordinarily 
optimistic and contrary to all the lessons of 
history to assume that all the states will 
simultaneously become peaceful and remain 
so. If we cannot make this assumption and 
do not want a single world empire dominat- 
ing all states, then there appear to be no 
ways of eliminating ‘power politics” except 
by stabilizing the balance of power or by 
creating a world organization with sufficient 
power to prevent any state or probable 
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combination of states from resorting to 
aggression. 

The authors well point out that the in- 
dustrialization of war, resulting in the need 
of an extended period of preparation of 
armaments for defensive purposes, has 
rendered the balance-of-power system in- 
compatible with relative freedom of trade 
(pp. 85 ff.). States will put defense first, and 
consequently they wili erect trade barriers 
in order to develop within their own borders 
the essential war industries and to make 
themselves invulnerable to blockade. If 
this is true, then the only methed for creat- 
ing the kind of world which the authors 
want is to establish an international organi- 
zation with real power. 

The authors state that they “ardently 
supported adherence to the League and the 
Court as at least an experiment in preserving 
peace” (p. 177). But they refuse to face the 
fact that a League able to supersede the 
balance of power as the basic regulator of 
the world order must have at its disposal 
a police force able to deal successfully with 
afily recalcitrant state. The authors recog- 
nize that “peaceful change” is a necessary 
complement of collective security and that 
peaceful change is not possible if a state ad- 
versely affected can present a veto. In a 
dynamic world no status quo can be ex- 
pected to last forever. It therefore appears 
that they recognize the need for legislative 
authorities able to keep international law 
in harmony with changing conditions. 

It is clear that an international police 
force and international legislative authori- 
ties can hardly function unless supported by 
a world public opinion prepared to sub- 
ordinate what may appear to be immediate 
national interests to the functioning of world 
institutions. Such developments obviously 
imply a considerable qualification of what 
has in the past been considered the “sover- 
eignty”’ of national states. 

The authors refuse to go along with this 
argument. They continue to hope that the 
sovereignty of states can be preserved with- 
out modification and that a world organiza- 
tion can function without effective power. 
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In the reviewer’s opinion the widespread 
indulgence in this hope has been a major 
factor during the last ten years in preventing 
the functioning either of an efficient balance 
of power or of an efficient world organiza- 
tion. By refusing to face the inconsistency 
in this hope, Hoover and Gibson neglect 
the fundamental problem of contemporary 
world politics. 

The book is of primary interest because 
of the historic importance of the authors and 
their practical suggestions. As a scholarly 
product it has little to commend it. The 
authors analyze the causes of war and peace 
as “seven dynamic forces”—ideologies, 
economic pressures, nationalism, militarism, 
imperialism, complexes of fear, hate, and re- 
venge, and the will to peace. The authors do 
not make clear what a “dynamic force”’ is in 
social relations, and they describe several 
of these “forces” in terms including one or 
more of the others. Thus id¢ ‘ogical forces 
include “religion, faith, soci, economic, 
political, artistic and scientific ideas” (p. 12). 
Nationalism “gathers from a _ thousand 
springs of common race with its common 
language, religion, folklore, traditions, liter- 
ature, art, music, beliefs, habits, modes of 
expression, faiths, fears, ideals, and tribal 
loyalties” (p. 14). Imperialism “springs 
from excessive nationalism, militarism, thirst 
for power and economic pressures” (p. 17). 
These “forces” appear to be vague notions 
which are not mutually exclusive and which 
are not susceptible either of precise defini- 
tion or of measurement. They are clichés 
of current world politics rather than precise 
concepts useful for analysis. 

The authors do not attempt to use words 
with precision, nor have they taken care to 
be historically accurate. The word “race” 
is generally used where apparently the word 
“nationality” is intended. Authorities are 
seldom referred to, and, when they are, the 
reference often does not inspire confidence. 
Thus we read on page 61: 


The origins of the principle of the balance of 
power are lost in the mists of history. Grotius 
formulated the idea clearly as a fundamental 
principle. According to him, it was in the com- 
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mon interest and it was the right and duty of all 
nations to go to war if the balance of power was 
menaced. 


Grotius actually said: 

Quite untenable is the position, which has 
been maintained by some, that according to the 
law of nations it is right to take up arms in order 
to weaken a growing power which, if it become 
too great, may be a source of danger. That this 
consideration does enter into deliberations re- 
garding war, I admit, but only on grounds of 
expediency, not of justice [De jure belli, ac pacis 
(1625), Book II, chap. i, sec. 17, Carnegie En- 
dowment trans., p. 184]. 


Vattel, writing over a century after 
Grotius, did express views not unlike those 
which our authors attribute to Grotius 
(Le Droit des gens [1758], Book III, chap. iii, 
sec. 42-50, Carnegie Endowment trans., pp. 
248-53). If Messrs. Hoover and Gibson had 
read Grotius and Vattel carefully, they 
would have appreciated better the difference 
between the theory of collective security 
supporting law espoused by Grotius and the 
theory of balance of power espoused by 
Vattel. 

Though this book is unscholarly, fails to 
disclose the major problem in contemporary 
world politics, and offers remedies for war 
which would probably prove inadequate, 
the authors are to be commended for having 
given their prestige to the creation of public 
interest in post-war problems. Many of the 
observations of the authors display wisdom 
and penetration. They emphasize the im- 
possibility of perpetuating any status quo 
and the need of a dynamic peace settlement. 


They appreciate that an effective inter. 
national organization must be world wide 
and that such an organization cannot be 
created after the war unless preceded by ex- 
tensive discussion by the public before the 
fighting is over (p. 5). They also follow the 
opinion of the Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace and of other organiza- 
tions in insisting that a long transitional 
period must be envisaged, during which the 
structure of permanent peace can be built 
(pp. 276-78). 

They properly emphasize the need of 
statesmanship which is sufficiently wise and 
courageous to initiate proposals which will 
remedy the diseases of this very sick world 
and not merely treat the symptoms. In 
conclusion they quote Washington’s well- 
known statement to the Federal Convention 
of 1787, which faced a problem not unlike 
that which statesmen will face after World 
War II. “Let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and the honest can repair—the 
event is in the hands of God” (p. 280). 
Hoover and Gibson recognize that the world 
is very sick and that it will not cure itself. 
They have done a service in pointing this 
out and in stimulating discussion. It is to be 
hoped that such discussion will disclose the 
inadequacy of the conclusions at which they 
arrive and that statesmen who better per- 
ceive the causes of the world’s illness will be 
on hand to raise a standard which commends 
itself to the wise and honest and which the 
rest of humanity can be induced to follow. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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HUMAN EQUALITY 


GEORGE MORGAN, JR. 


you believe that all men are created 

equal?” he usually answers ‘‘No.” 
Doubtless that is because he is thinking of 
such things as intelligence tests or athletic 
scores. But men like Jefferson and Rous- 
seau, fathers of modern equalitarianism, 
never dreamed of denying mental and physi- 
cal inequalities among men. Rousseau’s 
Discours actually begins by distinguishing 
“natural” from “‘political’’ inequality and 
admitting under the former practically all 
the individual differences so much insisted 
upon today. Jefferson held similar views. 
It appears, therefore, that the idea of equal- 
ity has suffered much confusion in the public 
mind. Since this idea, or ideal, has been part 
of a tradition which has made us what we 
are, to attempt to rediscover its proper 
meaning and validity is an urgent necessity 
for all who are resolved that the best of that 
tradition shall survive. 

Christianity receives general credit for 
having done most to further human equal- 
ity, but it is far from being indiscriminately 
equalitarian and seems to have operated 
rather by indirection—eliminating inequal- 
ities—than by advocating equality as such. 
Our current platitude, to be sure, says that 
Christianity held all souls equally valuable 
in the eyes of God; but, in default of better 
historical evidence, I am inclined to regard 
this as a modernistic gloss. ‘‘ Equally sinful” 
would be nearer the truth; but actually the 
very notion of equality, with its mathemati- 
cal affinities, first appears in Christian litera- 
ture in a way patently borrowed from the 
Stoics, and Christians themselves were more 
absorbed with the positive values associated 
with faith, hope, and love. 

Let us distinguish equalitarian doctrine 
and equalizing effects. I would suggest that 
Christianity had the latter because it was a 
profound “revaluation of all values.” This 


[ ONE asks a college student today, “Do 


worked in two ways: worldly distinctions 
were excluded because they were irrelevant 
to the new standard of value—in the King- 
dom of Heaven there would be “neither 
bond nor free’”—and at the same time the 
inclusive nature of the new value, extending 
love to all men regardless of status, melted 
human differences in a sense of communion. 

Nevertheless, Christianity in turn did es- 
tablish inequalities of its own among men, 
both here and hereafter. Its basic distinc- 
tion, of course, was between the saved and 
the damned; but this presently grew into 
elaborate hierarchies with which we are fa- 
miliar. Something of the kind was inevita- 
ble, I think, and can be found wherever 
there is a revolution of values in history. 

These observations lead to a-general con- 
clusion which I offer not simply as a histori- 
cal induction but as evident from the very 
nature of valuation. Any positive ideal, any 
view which says that something is worth 
while and not just that something else is 
worthless, must have both equalitarian and 
inequalitarian aspects. It will be equalitar- 
ian in that it dismisses differences sanc- 
tioned by rival ideals because, from its own 
point of view, they are irrelevant; but it will 
also be inequalitarian because its very as- 
pirations must define a new order of merit 
which will make men unequal in worth and, 
therefore, in rights and duties. Failure to do 
this implies the absence of any affirmative 
valuation and, accordingly, secret or open 
nihilism. 


The next step in our inquiry is to ask 
whether, despite the flux of values in history, 
we can discover any universally valid prin- 
ciples to guide us. Is it true that all men 
throughout all time are equal, or should be 
treated equally, in any particular? I shall 
consider first axiological, then pragmatic, 
arguments for an affirmative answer. 
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By axiological arguments I mean those 
which assert that some equality of value or 
rights is intrinsic in human nature. Since 
the eighteenth century the language of self- 
evident rights has been under eclipse be- 
cause of utilitarian and Hegelian criticism. 
The recent flourishing of neo-intuitionism in 
ethics might give some hope of reviving the 
older view, but the results appear to be 
meager. The main device of this school is 
the distinction between actual duty and 
claims or prima facie duties, which permits 
the latter to retain something like rational 
self-evidence. In such terms one can hold, 
with Carritt, for example, that all men have 
claims to equal shares of political power or 
means of satisfaction, “other things being 
equal.”* But other things seldom are, and 
Carritt admits that differences of merit, 
need, and utility are grounds for unequal 
shares. So the position reduces almost to 
tautology: men have equal claims when 
their relevant claims are equal. What saves 
it from sheer tautology is an implied formal 
principle of relevance, which the present dis- 
cussion has already associated with the gen- 
eral nature of valuation. 

Rashdall, finding that no specific rights 
can be absolute (hence equal) because any 
may have to be sacrificed to superior com- 
peting claims, concludes that men possess 
absolutely only the highly formal right to 
“equality of consideration,” and even this 
he qualifies with respect to variations in 
capacity for achieving higher values, so that 
one man’s good is only to be considered 
equal to “‘the like good” of another. Thus 
his principle finally amounts to the harmless 
statement that “‘everyone is to count equal- 
ly, so long as he is equal.’ Again we totter 
on the brink of tautology. The saving rem- 
nant of meaning is, I think, that all human 
lives are value loci, and whatever values 
may turn up in any of them are to be 
weighed impartially. 

So interpreted, the principles of equal 

t Morals and Politics (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1935), pp- 199 ff. 


2 The Theory of Good and Evil (2d ed.; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1924), I, 240. 


consideration and of relevance seem to me 
to constitute a bare minimum of universally 
valid equalitarianism. It is very bare, for it 
is compatible with a wide range of actual in. 
equality among men. Indeed, I think we 
must extend it to animals as well, and I have 
no objection to including all actual entities, 
in the manner of Whitehead and Weiss. Yet 
these principles do have some teeth in them; 
given a concrete scale of values, they will 
veto many actual or possible human ar- 
rangements. 

There is also a vaguer, more elusive no- 
tion which may be relevant here, that of the 
sacredness of human life. It is apparently 
felt to be an absolute value character sui 
generis, incommensurable with ordinary val- 
ues and therefore exempt from the inequal- 
ities they define. I acknowledge it but am 
as yet unable to find a satisfactory account 
of it. It seems to transcend rational justifi- 
cation altogether, and its vagueness makes 
application very uncertain. I think it must 
condemn much of the behavior of certain 
anti-democratic movements in our time, yet 
it seems compatible with social inequalities 
as extreme as those of the Middle Ages. In- 
deed, its strength lies in its compatibility 
with the fact that men obviously do vary in 
worth in most respects. Its greatest weak- 
ness lies in the instability of feelings that 
lack rational support, shown in this case by 
wide cultural variations. 

Axiological arguments for types of equal- 
ity less vague or formal than those already 
admitted in this paper seem to me invalid. 
Space does not permit adequate examina- 


3 The most hopeful direction in which to work 
toward a solution of this problem seems to lie in the 
association of the idea of the holy or sacred with 
the unseen, together with the fact that we remain 
enormously ignorant of the latent powers for 
heroism, generosity, or beauty in any human soul. 
Since many men, whom their neighbors thought 
utterly commonplace, have worked wonders and 
done the impossible in an hour of crisis, perhaps our 
feeling that all life is sacred may be a feeling of awe 
for the invisible impossibilities which, to the god in 
man, are ever possible. This suggestion touches in 
turn on the metaphysics of freedom. To absolute 
omniscience could anything be sacred? 
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DISCUSSION 


tions of all important theories, but a few will 
serve to illustrate. 

The appeal to the uniqueness of persons 
has less force than the feeling of sacredness, 
since many people apparently lack unique- 
ness in other than a trivial sense. 

Kant’s imperative that all persons be 
treated as ends in themselves may mean 
simply that they are value loci. If it means 
more, it does not mean more support for 
equality: being ends rather than means 
hardly makes the ends equal. Kant’s only 
absolute value is the good will, and he cer- 
tainly did not hold that all men possess it— 
or could be made to possess it, since the 
moral will is autonomous. 

Another type of theory would deduce 
some equality of value or rights from the 
fact that all men are members of one species. 
The fact that class membership is an all-or- 
none relation lends specious plausibility to 
views of this sort. Formal logic declares that 
all men are equally men. But logic here, as 
usual, achieves safety at the price of tautol- 
ogy—an embarrassment which becomes im- 
mediately apparent if we ask what are the 
implications of the theory for border-line 
cases, such as extreme feeble-mindedness. 
In general, arguments of this type derive 
chiefly from the tradition of Stoic rational- 
ism and suffer shipwreck on the basic con- 
tradiction of Stoicism, namely, its combina- 
tion of rationalism and nominalism. Aris- 
totle considered man a rational species, but 
he held that particular men vary in perfec- 
tion of realizing the form of the species. 
Stoic nominalism eliminated the possibility 
of such discrepancy between telic form and 
material embodiment, but it ought in con- 
sequence to have given up the reality of the 
species and, a fortiori, the use of its differ- 
entia, reason, as a foundation of universal 
rights or values. In short, if we interpret 
man’s humanity nominalistically it reduces 
to identical predication and becomes ethi- 
cally nonsignificant; if we interpret it real- 
istically, we must admit that men differ in 
completeness of manhood. One of the weak- 
est features of the equalitarian tradition is 
that so much of it was based on the shifting 
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ambiguities of Stoic nominalism—ambigui- 
ties so great that racialist fanatics have been 
glad to borrow them for their own uses. 

At this point the tenacious equalitarian is 
likely to fall back from actuality to poten- 
tiality, urging that men’s possibilities are 
equal even if their attainments are not. But 
actuality is prior to potentiality because it is 
its ground, and the assertion of equal poten- 
tiality without equal actuality is therefore 
baseless, though radical behaviorists have 
occasionally flattered their sense of omnip- 
otence with the paradox. As far as empiri- 
cal evidence goes, men are surely not equal 
in any capacity; if we take flight into a 
transempirical realm, we can assert equality 
only to the extent that we make it irrelevant 
to mundane existence. It is true, to be sure, 
that capacity develops quite variously and 
flexibly according to effort and opportunity, 
and it is therefore true that we can hope to 
make at least a rayon purse out of a sow’s 
ear. This may be what people have in mind 
when they claim that all persons have in- 
finite potentialities. Infinite in that sense 
they may be, but not in the sense which im- 
plies equality. As long as we cannot predict 
ultimate limits to the improvement of con- 
ditions, we are likewise unable to assign 
fixed limits to the possible achievements of 
any man—and may this ever be the case!— 
but under any particular set of conditions 
men will exhibit differences of capacity. 

Equality of opportunity is the most popu- 
lar shibboleth of equalitarianism today and 
might therefore be considered the strongest 
candidate for the universal validity of which 
we are in search. Yet we must try to im- 
prove on current habits of using the phrase 
thoughtlessly. If it means anything it evi- 
dently involves corresponding inequalities, 
since opportunities are pointless unless we 
are free to achieve what we will and can 
with them; equal opportunity in general im- 
plies unequal achievement. But unequal 
achievements in turn provide unequal op- 
portunities for the next stage of life or the 
next generation, so that a radical applica- 
tion of the principle of equal opportunity is 
put in the silly position of perpetually hav- 








ing to cancel its own results and start over 
again, like a game of chess. 

Here we encounter most plainly the grav- 
est defect underlying modern equalitarian- 
ism in general, namely, its temporal atom- 
ism, its feeling that each individual should 
begin life all over again as if he were Adam 
or Robinson Crusoe and not the obligated 
carrier of a great tradition. In its resent- 
ment against artificialities of the social 
heritage it cuts the Gordian knot that ties 
succeeding generations into civilized history. 
For example, complete equality of oppor- 
tunity obviously entails abolition of the fam- 
ily, and the family is the historical micro- 
cosm. So each individual is to be allowed to 
work from his equal start toward distinctive 
achievement, but the fruits of his life must 
rot on the ground except for the residue that 
can be fed into that chemically homogeneous 
social matrix out of which the next genera- 
tion of standardized beginners is hatched. 
Economic wealth, no doubt, can revert to 
the state treasury; but the most individual, 
intimate, personal, spiritual wealth may not 
be transmitted lest it give one’s children an 
unfair advantage in their race toward death. 
Life becomes a game indeed, played accord- 
ing to the best amateur rules. Could any- 
thing be more frivolous? Attempting to 
chop up the history of man into a series of 
broken segments called individual lives, 
merely in order to have them morally equal, 
is presumptuous moralism.‘ 


4The moralistic projection underlying radical 
equalitarianism is particularly clear in the case of 
Jefferson, who ultimately rests his case for human 
equality on the benevolence of the Creator. The 
argument proves either nothing or too much: if we 
infer the Creator’s benevolence from empirical evi- 
dence, we gain support for no more human equality 
than we find to start with; if we deduce it from a 
priori grounds, it implies an absolute equality which 
is contrary to fact, e.g., the fact of “‘natural aristoc- 
racy” which Jefferson himself admitted. As opposed 
to all attempts to deduce equality from theological 
premises, Santayana’s aristocratic description of 
theism is clear and conclusive. He is likewise con- 
clusive about the meanness of taking uniformity as 
such for an ideal (Reason in Society, p. 90). It seems 
more generous to propose that we give each indi- 
vidual as good a start as possible rather than all an 
equal one. So if we ever learn much about eugenics, 
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We turn now from axiological to prag- 
matic theories. They argue that, though 
men may not be intrinsically equal in value 
or in rights, it is nevertheless desirable to 
treat them equally. The reasons for so doing 
fall roughly into three categories which de- 
fine three types of theory. 

The first is represented by T. V. Smith’s 
The American Philosophy of Equality. Dis- 
missing axiological theories as outmoded by 
current beliefs, he develops a “functional 
theory of equality” as follows. Though men 
are not actually equal in any important re- 
spect, their selves are “‘socially constituted” 
and can therefore be made more equal than 
they now are; and “such equality is desir- 
ble because it conditions co-operation ... . 
and .. . . a maximum of co-operation is the 
sine qua non of that good life to which the 
social prophets and spiritual seers of man- 
kind have long pointed the way.”’s Smith is 
careful to protect himself against making 
any demand for absolute equality of treat- 
ment; but his reference to a maximum of co- 
operation is, to say the least, incautious, 
and, though his statements in the body of 
the text are more guarded,® he fails even 
there to discuss the probable limits to the 
desirability of co-operation and therefore of 
equalization. 

That there are such limits has been indi- 
cated by previous arguments in this paper, 
and it is also the theme of the familiar antith- 
esis between equality and liberty. To be 
sure, some writers, for instance, Tawney, 
deny this antithesis and point out in rebuttal 
that extreme economic inequalities make lib- 
erty an empty word for the masses. But the 
proper view seems to be neither inverse vari- 


there will be grounds for eliminating bad strains of 
heredity; but the idea that we should then try to 
equalize all strains seems little more than envy in 
the mask of justice. The point of the present dis- 
cussion is not, of course, to deny that the slogan of 
equal opportunity has had its measure of useful 
truth but rather to point out that it is far from giving 
an adequate solution of the problem before us. 


5 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927), 
pp. ixf., 247. 
6 Tbid., pp. 301-26. 
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ation nor co-variation but a combination of 
the two. Up to a point, increasing equality 
does increase the freedom of the majority of 
individuals, roughly speaking, but beyond 
that point there is a law of diminishing re- 
turn whereby the greater evenness in the dis- 
tribution of the means to freedom is more 
than offset by the increase in restrictive 
measures required to enforce it. This is suf- 
ficient to prove that there are significant lim- 
its to the desirable amount of equality. A 
thoughtful equalitarian like J. A. Hobson 
saw as much and painted a picture of mod- 
ern life in which he found that the homo- 
geneity of individuals was already danger- 
ously excessive7—but he failed to draw the 
consequences for his own position with suffi- 
cient ruthlessness. 

More formidable objections to unlimited 
equalization come from considering not so 
much its means as its consequences. The 
testimony of such varied observers as Toc- 
queville, Fitzjames Stephen, Nietzsche, and 
Santayana agrees that making men more 
and more alike makes for loss of dignity, of 
the ethic of workmanship, of reverence for 
superindividual ties, and therefore of the 
sense of responsibility to the distant past 
and future; for suffocation of individuality 
under the weight of mass opinion ; for a gen- 
eral slackness and an impairment of the 
sense of excellence varying from indifference 
to outright hostility: in sum, for the tri- 
umph of mediocrity. Apologists for abso- 
lute equalitarianism have not beea slow to 
deny these charges, but they have not met 
the arguments on which they were based. 

A second group of pragmatic equalitar- 
ians, typified by Tawney and Dewey, would 
equalize external, especially economic, con- 
ditions for a reason almost opposite to that 
of Smith: he holds that equalizing condi- 
tions will equalize men themselves; they 
hold that it will give freer play to individual- 
ity and variation. Tawney writes that “‘in- 
dividual differences, which are a source of 
social energy, are more likely to ripen and 
find expression if social inequalities are, as 


7 Towards Social Equality (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1931), pp. 31 f. 
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far as practicable, diminished.”* Now this 
is substantially a repetition of the fallacy 
just rejected, namely, that freedom and 
equality increase together without limit. 
Tawney is right about ends, but Smith un- 
fortunately has a better hold on causal rela- 
tions. And when Tawney writes, “‘A society 
which values equality will attach a high de- 
gree of significance to differences of char- 
acter and intelligence between different in- 
dividuals,”® he is dogmatizing in naive dis- 
regard of Tocqueville’s weighty arguments 
to the contrary. 

The third type of pragmatic theory has 
most force. Its general form is this: wher- 
ever differences in claim are relatively slight 
or very difficult to determine, it is good 
sense to ignore them and proceed on an a 
priori assumption of numerical equality.'° 
Everyday life is full of such moments of 
radical democracy, as when we flip a coin, 
spin a racket, stand in line. Also this type of 
theory is an obvious basis for having rules 
and laws which are applied irrespective of 
persons as well as for certain restricted forms 
of equal opportunity. But the argument be- 
comes more questionable when stretched to 
more controversial issues. Bernard Shaw’s 
case for absolute equality of money income 
takes this line. So does the most persuasive 
aspect of Mrs. Swabey’s plea for numerical 
democracy.” 

When Solomon found the rival claims of 
two mothers difficult to evaluate, he pro- 
posed a numerically equal division of the 
baby. The arguments of Shaw seem almost 
as desperate. That making comparative 
valuations of human beings is dangerous 
business no one will deny, but the exigencies 


8 Equality (London, 1931), p. 63. 

9 [bid., p. 64. Even so staunch a friend of de- 
mocracy as E. L. Godkin noted “indifference to dis- 
tinction” among its most disturbing tendencies (Un- 
foreseen Tendencies of Democracy (Boston, 1898], p. 
36; cf. ibid., p. 46). 

1° Cf. Jacques Barzun, Of Human Freedom (Bos- 
ton, 1939), pp. 28 f. 

1 Marie Collins Swabey, Theory of the Democratic 
State (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1937), pp. 170f., 177. 
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of life compel us to do it, and a society which 
refuses will be a society with no sense of 
values. I say it is better to risk arbitrariness 
than to flip a coin, better wrong values than 
no values, better purpose than indecision. 
True, if our own society is unable to sustain 
any working consensus about ideals, it will 
have to fall back upon numerical equality 
and guidance by Gallup polls, but that does 
not prove that such a society is best. Rather 
it prompts the melancholy reflection, sup- 
ported by historical analogies, that equali- 
tarianism is a phenomenon of social disinte- 
gration and that Hobbes’s picture of the 
state of nature, to which he ironically 
ascribed a kind of numerical equality, will 
be more like the last state of that society 
than the first. 

The limited force of arguments from ex- 
pediency becomes most evident when we re- 
member that they cut both ways. There are 
countless inequalities in any status quo 
which can be, and are, defended on similar 
grounds—to wit, that abolishing them would 
cost more trouble or ill feeling or loss of con- 
fidence than it is worth. 


The examination of axiological and of 
pragmatic forms of equalitarianism con- 
verges upon the following conclusions. Rele- 
vance, equality of consideration, and the 
sacredness of life are the only universally 
valid forms of equality I have been able to 
find. Beyond these there are a variety of 
considerations favoring both equality and 
inequality in their many specific forms, ac- 
cording to season and circumstance. Equal- 
ity and inequality should not be regarded as 
rival absolute norms but rather as variable 
though permanent ingredients in the total 
economy of life. They are obverse and re- 
verse sides of any act of discriminative eval- 
uation and of any scale of values: some dif- 
ferences are then valued as better and worse, 
the rest dismissed into irrelevance as far as 
that context is concerned. Any demand for 
specific equality rests upon a judgment of 
irrelevance or unimportance, to the effect 
that certain differences between men do not 


matter here; and there will always be cases 
where this is true. The chief abuses of equal- 
ity and inequality arise via false judgments 
of relevance, when the democrat becomes a 
leveler obtuse to excellence, and the aristo- 
crat preens himself on distinctions that have 
become hollow. 

The explicit sense of equality generally 
grows against some background of contrast- 
ing inequality: aristocrats first felt equal 
among themselves in comparison with the 
lower classes, and the humanist idea of the 
equality of men_as such made much of the 
distinction between men and animals. 
Sometimes the contrasting inequality is 
something above rather than something be- 
neath the group concerned, as when bour- 
geois asserted their equality with nobles, or 
proletarians with bourgeois; and it is here 
that equalitarianism tends to become most 
unlovely in motive and most hostile to ex- 
cellence. 

But the whole notion of equality is, after 
all, a somewhat cold and external thing 
which tends to drop out of focal conscious- 
ness as human relationships deepen in in- 
timacy. Aristotle observed that friends have 
no need of justice.” As in the case of Chris- 
tianity, so generally it seems that the most 
beneficent equalizing powers in human ex- 
perience transcend equality, with its attend- 
ant feelings of inferiority and superiority, 
altogether and achieve their equalizing ef- 
fects rather as by-products than by express 
intent. Instead of fighting inequalities they 
dissolve them from relevance to feeling in a 
flood of some more inclusive emotion. This 
is the reality of comradeship in the trenches 
or in the cellars of London or in any of the 
deeper crises of man’s existence; it is the 
sense of solidarity and communion—not a 
rigid ethos but a moving pathos, the living 
passionate spirit of any form of community 
at its best. Those American traditions of 
which we can be most proud, and to which 
we should remain most loyal, belong here. 


DvukKE UNIVERSITY 


12 Eth. Nic. 1155a. 
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THE ETHICS OF DEMOCRACY: A RATIONAL JUSTIFICATION: 





GEORGE GENTRY 


vitals of human living, the present 

conflict has inspired diagnosticians 
of varied color and stripe. Some see it 
primarily as an imperialistic strife, a world- 
rocking collision between imperialisms on 
the make and those already arrived and 
grown fat but unwilling to make room at the 
feast table for the hungry newcomers. Oth- 
ers conceive it as a consequence of a tech- 
nologically determined effort to retain, or 
secure, export markets and sources of raw 
material. Through the eyes of some it has 
the look of an inevitable phase of a world- 
wide drive toward higher standards of liv- 
ing. Still others, and their number seems to 
be increasing, are committed to the thesis 
that it is essentially an ideological conflict, a 
clash if you prefer, between different and 
deep-seated ideal ways of life. Such is the 
position taken by W. T. Stace in his recent 
prize book, The Destiny of Western Man. 
Professor Stace, however, is not content 
with mere diagnosis. Nor does he extend 
himself to prescribe the way out. Being a 
philosopher, he analyzes in order to appraise 
and justify. He asks: Since we in the democ- 
racies are now dedicated to the defense of a 
way of life we approve and value, can we 
find rational justification for what we are 
engaged in, for the purposes, ends, values, 
and ideals we seek to preserve and render 
secure? In short, is the democratic faith 
which is now at stake one resting on rational 
foundations or is it nothing more than a 
faith, a partisan prejudice? 

Professor Stace’s answer is clear. The eth- 
ical ideals of our democratic-liberal tradition 
are “superior” to those embodied in the to- 
talitarian urge toward ascendancy. Thus our 
preference for democracy is a rational prefer- 

*W. T. Stace, The Destiny of Western Man (New 


York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942). All further 
references will be to this publication. 


* all events reaching down into the 
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ence, although many of us do not know just 
why. It is Professor Stace’s primary purpose 
in his book to reveal to those who are un- 
decided, unconvinced, or genuinely in doubt 
how and why their belief rests on solid foun- 
dations. ‘‘Is there any rational way of show- 
ing that democratic ideals are better, that 
the democratic faith is true?....Can a 
reasoned justification of our conception of 
the good life be given? . . . . My belief is that 
it can. But the path is no easy one’’ (p. ix). 
This quest carries us back to the funda- 
mentals. 

Our role in this discussion will be a dual 
one. We aim to look on with a sympathetic 
but wary eye while the author constructs 
the case for democracy. We will then ex- 
amine it for possible logical flaws. Since in 
this discussion the main concern is with the 
logic of Professor Stace’s argument, much in 
his book will be touched on only incidentally, 
if at all. The critical question is this: Does 
the argument sustain the thesis it is de- 
signed to validate? 

When we cut through Professor Stace’s 
rhetoric and get at the foundations of his ar- 
gument, we find that it involves two primi- 
tive assumptions: (1) moralities “have a 
function, that of adequately expressing 
human nature in conduct and thereby pro- 
ducing satisfactory human lives,” and (2) 
moralities ‘‘can be judged by their degree of 
success in performing this function” (p. 68). 
It is Professor Stace’s faith in the validity of 
these assumptions plus his strong conviction 
that the ethics of democracy meets these 
requirements, certainly much more com- 
pletely than the ethics of totalitarianism, 
that leads him to assert confidently that our 
preference for democracy rests on unassail- 
able rational foundations.? Consequently, 

2The assumption that all moralities have the 


same ultimate end or purpose or function seems to 
be taken as axiomatic. At any rate, Professor Stace 
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in examining his argument, we must pay 
particular attention to these primitive prop- 
ositions. Professor Stace recognizes that his 
case rests upon them (pp. 69-70). 

Aside from general questions as to wheth- 
er or not this assumption regarding the 
“function” and test of a morality is a pure 
dogma, three subordinate questions rise im- 
mediately. What is meant by an adequate 
expression of human nature in conduct? 
What kind of life is a satisfactory human 
life? What is the relation between the two 
differentiated aspects of the alleged func- 
tions of a morality? 

As suggested above, Professor Stace holds 
that one important reason the ethics of 
democracy is “‘superior’”’ to that of totali- 
tarianism is that it more adequately ex- 
presses human nature. Thus the easiest way 
of getting at what is implied by an “ade- 
quate expression of human nature” is to 
consider the two systems in this respect. 
Why is it that the ethical principles of de- 
mocracy more adequately express human na- 
ture than the totalitarian? The answer is 
essentially Platonic. It involves the follow- 
ing assumptions. Human nature or per- 


does not argue the question. This assumption pro- 
vides Professor Stace with the “objective” standard 
which is presupposed in his critical evaluation of 
moralities (p. 61). Since the production of the 
satisfactory life is a purpose common to all morali- 
ties, the ultimate test is their degree of success or 
failure in realizing this aim. By this procedure Pro- 
fessor Stace thinks he has evaded the charge, so 
often hurled at the moralist, of deriving his stand- 
ard of evaluation from the morality he happens to 
prefer, i.e., the charge of “circularity.” 

This principle is the substance of the particular 
form of humanistic theory of morals Professor Stace 
presupposes throughout the argument. It is a modi- 
fied form of Platonism. It provides the framework 
of concepts in terms of which Professor Stace dis- 
cusses democracy and totalitarianism both from 
the logical and from the historical standpoint. How 
closely Professor Stace follows the familiar strain 
in Plato’s thought will become increasingly evident 
as the analysis develops. The fundamental premises 
of this humanism are never seriously questioned by 
Professor Stace. 


3 As Stace interprets the Christian principle, it 
means two related things: first, that sympathy 
constitutes the most basic part of human nature 


sonality involves a number of “parts” or 
“faculties,” such as will, reason, sympathy, 


and, second, that it should play the dominant role in 
human life. The primacy-of-reason conception like- 
wise means two things: first, that reason is the basic 
human “faculty” and, second, that it ought to legis. 
late, i.e., govern or control. Professor Stace’s 
integration of these conceptions in his own theory, 
which he identifies with the ethics of democracy, 
takes the following form: both reason and sympathy 
are basic human attributes in the psychological 
sense; reason should govern or control, since this is 
its “proper function,” but sympathy should domi- 
nate motivationally, since this is its “proper func- 
tion” and since we know that reason cannot provide 
motivation. 

As he derives democratic ethics from the prin- 
ciples of the primacy of reason and the primacy of 
sympathy, so Professor Stace derives the ethics of 
totalitarianism from the principle of the primacy 
of will, which doctrine he saddles on Schopenhauer 
and his imaginative disciple, Nietzsche. According 
to his interpretation, this doctrine involves a clear- 
cut repudiation of both the Greek and the Christian 
principles. In Nietzsche’s development of it, it 
entails a rejection of the notion that sympathy 
rather than the egoistic, self-seeking impulses and 
desires is the proper source of human motivation. 
In the hands of its greatest modern disciple, Scho- 
penhauer, it rejects the Greek idea of the primacy of 
reason on both counts. Will, not reason, is basic 
psychologically. Reason should not govern or con- 
trol. Its proper role is to function as an “instru- 
ment” of the will. “The principle of the primacy of 
will asserted that it is the proper function of will to 
determine all ends, and of reason to discover means 
to these ends and to do nothing else”’ (p. 287). 

“The ethical consequences of this doctrine were 
not drawn by Schopenhauer himself, but by his 
disciple Frederick Nietzsche... . . Nietzsche com- 
bined the Schopenhauerian doctrine of the primacy 
of will with the Darwinian theory of evaluation. 
Schopenhauer’s will to live becomes in his hands the 
will to power..... This means that the one su- 
preme end which life sets before itself is the acquisi- 
tion of power..... Nietzsche draws the inevitable 
consequences. The strong, hard, brave, ruthless 
fighting man is the ethical ideal... .. [Nietzsche], 
starting from a denial of the primacy of reason, de- 
duces from this premise a denial of the value of 
sympathy” (pp. 292-93). 

The essential conceptions comprising democracy 
as a philosophy Professor Stace reduces to four. 
These are the “ideas of (1) the infinite value of the 
individual; (2) the equality of all men (in some sense 
or other); (3) individualism; (4) liberty” (p. 124). 
This “cluster of ideas,” he holds, represents a fusion 
and integration of the Greek and Christian prin- 
ciples, the primacy of reason and the primacy of 
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etc. Each of these has a “proper place” in 
human nature and, what is more important, 
a “proper function to perform in human life.” 





sympathy. Both historically and logically these 
fundamental tenets of democracy derive from the 
Greek and Christian principles. 

Inasmuch as Professor Stace holds that the tenets 
of democracy logically derive from the Greek and 
Christian principles, he does not, in dealing with the 
fundamental ethical issue, concern himself directly 
with any of these tenets. The problem of validating 
the ethics of democracy, as he sees it, is that of 
validating the underlying philosophical principles— 
the primacy of reason and the primacy of sympathy. 
The validation of the democratic faith per se stands 
or falls with the validation of the ultimate principles 
on which it rests, of which it is an expression. “The 
positive and distinctive characteristics of a demo- 
cratic civilization are that it believes in the infinite 
value of the individual, and in the ideals of equality, 
liberty, individualism. ... . They are themselves the 
expression of two fundamental philosophical ideas, 
the Greek theory of the primacy of reason and the 
Christian theory of the primacy of sympathy. 
Therefore what remains to be done is to provide a 
rational justification for these ideas. I shall not in 
detail discuss again the concepts of equality, liberty, 
individualism, and the infinite value of the indi- 
vidual. I shall assume that it has already been satis- 
factorily shown that they are deductions from these 
two philosophical ideas; so that their truth will be 
proved by discovering proofs of these ideas. ... . And 
if these root ideas can be validated, I shall consider 
that the ethos of our civilization has been justified, 
and that my task is completed” (p. 255). The prob- 
lem of the validation of the thesis that the morality 
of democracy is superior to that of totalitarianism 
reduces to the problem of the validation of the 
principles of the primacy of reason and the primacy 
of sympathy. In essence democracy as a morality is 
the thesis that the life of reason and sympathy is the 
most satisfactory life for a human or that a life in 
which reason and sympathy have their “proper 
place” and exercise their “proper functions” is a 
condition necessary to the satisfactory life. 

We are not at all impressed with Professor 
Stace’s deduction of the tenets of democracy from 
the Greek and Christian principles or with his 
identification of the problem of validating these 
tenets with that of validating the Greek and Chris- 
tian principles. The former could be effectively 
challenged on both historical and logical grounds, 
especially on logical. The latter smacks of an over- 
simplification which slurs over many of the real 
issues and places others in the wrong perspective. 
But, in analyzing Professor Stace’s argument, we 
have accepted his formulation of the case, since our 
immediate concern is restricted to the question of 
its internal organization. 
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The “proper function” of reason is to “rule” 
or “govern.”’4 The “proper function” of 
sympathy is to provide the dominant moti- 
vation in human life (cf. pp. 287, 288, 289, 
290). Totalitarian ethics, since it is rooted 
in the principle of the primacy of will, sub- 
ordinates both reason and sympathy to will. 
As regards reason, it makes reason ‘“‘nothing 
but an instrument, a tool of will” (p. 19).5 
Thus it violates the proper function of reason. 
As regards sympathy, it subordinates such 
impulses to the egoistic, self-seeking im- 
pulses and feelings. Thus it violates the 
“‘proper function” of this side of human 
nature. Consequently, its principles of con- 
duct do not adequately express human na- 
ture. Since the ethics of democracy is in 
essence an integration of the Greek and 
Christian principles, it assigns to each of 
these faculties its proper place and proper 
function. Consequently, it meets the re- 
quirement, or at least much more adequate- 
ly than the ethics of totalitarianism. 

Before leaving this topic there remains 
one other matter needing clarification. It 
has to do with what is implied in saying 
that the proper function of reason is to rule 
or govern. The elucidation of this question . 
will leave us with a more complete concep- 

4 What it implied by the statement that it is the 
function of reason to rule or govern will be explained 
in the sequel. Professor Stace deviates from Plato 
somewhat on this question. 

5 Professor Stace uses the term ‘“‘will’’ as Scho- 
penhauer does. “I shall use it here in Schopen- 
hauer’s sense, since it is his doctrine under con- 
sideration and which has so deeply influenced the 
world. Any kind of desire, appetite, impulse, drive, 
urge, instinct, emotion, or feeling which tends to 
issue in action is by him included under the general 
heading will... .. They all belong to what psycholo- 
gists sometimes call the conative side of mind as 
distinguished from its cognitive or contemplative 
side” (p. 265). If this is what the term means, then 
sympathy most certainly falls under the term. 
When Professor Stace protests against subordinat- 
ing reason to will, he is protesting against setting 
up any part of man’s conative nature above reason. 
Or, to put the matter more precisely, he is arguing 
against making reason subordinate to impulse, 
emotion, feeling, etc., of any kind. Reason should 
not be made the mere instrument of impulse, feeling, 
emotion, whether these be social or antisocial in 
character. 
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tion of Professor Stace’s opinion than is 
afforded by the above summary of essentials. 
When the author forgets his rhetoric and 
settles down to the task at hand, he reduces 
the proper function of reson to three rather 
mundane activities, no one of which is very 
likely overlooked by any competent moral- 
ist. The first is the function stressed by 
Schopenhauer, Dewey, and many other al- 
legedly misguided souls. It is the instru- 
mental function, i.e., that of discovering, 
inventing, and implementing means in the 
interests of purposes and ends. “Reason is, 
as Schopenhauer rightly pointed out, an in- 
strument of the will in that it discovers the 
means for carrying our desires into effect” 
(p. 271). The second activity is that of pre- 
senting to man “new possibilities which may, 
if he desires them, become ends to him 
(p. 276). The third function “‘is to integrate 
purposes” (p. 278). Thus, Professor Stace’s 
criticism of totalitarian ethics regarding the 
role of reason in the moral life reduces to 
the assumption that this ethics repudiates 
the idea that reason or intelligence should 
either envisage new possible objects of value 
or integrate purposes and ends. It denies 
that reason ‘‘ought’’ to perform these activi- 
ties. Its only proper function is the first. 

Since we have discovered what is meant 
by an adequate expression of human nature 
in conduct and why the author thinks 
democratic ethics superior to totalitarian in 
this respect, let us now attempt to deter- 
mine how he conceives the significant rela- 
tion between this function of a morality and 
the satisfactory life. Why is it a function of 
a morality adequately to express human 
nature? Why “ought” reason and sym- 
pathy exercise their “proper functions’’? 

To begin with, we will quote some repre- 
sentative passages bearing on this question 
and then draw the conclusions. 

The solution of the puzzle lies in this: that 
every morality is a set of rules which aims at 
enabling men to live the good life, that is, the 
healthy, happy, harmonious, satisfactory life. 
Therefore, this conception of the satisfactory life 
is the ultimate standard by reference to which 
all moral ideals are to be judged. Moral ideals 








are better or worse, higher or lower, according 
to their success in helping men to lead satisfac. 
tory lives. But this ultimate end, the satisfac- 
tory life, is not itself a moral end or a moral 
ideal at all. For it is not something we ought to 
aim at. There is no sort of obligation, or sense 
of obligation, connected with it. It is simply 
something which, as a matter of fact, we all do 
aim at [pp. 256-57]. 


The ultimate criterion is, of course, the satis- 
factory human life. It is the same here as in the 
biological sphere. Why do we say that it is the 
proper function of the heart to pump blood? 
In the first place it is its function to do so be- 
cause it actually does so. But why is this its 
proper function? Why do we say that it ought 
to do so, in addition to saying that it actually 
does? Because it is only if it does so that a 
satisfactory physical life results. If it fails to do 
so, we get a less satisfactory life, or no life at all. 
In the same way the ultimate ground for saying 
that sympathy must be given the leading place 
among our motives must be that this is what 
will lead to the most satisfactory human life 


[p. 290]. 


The second meaning of the doctrine of the 
primacy of reason is only that for us, for men, 
reason is and ought to be supreme in our lives 
because only thus can human personality func- 
tion in a normal, healthy, happy and satisfac- 
tory manner..... Reason ought to control men 
only because this control alone leads—in the 
special case of man—to a satisfactory life [pp. 


95-96]. 


There are two relevant ideas stressed in 
these confessions of faith. (a) One is this: 
since it is the essential purpose or function 
of moralities to lead to or produce the satis 
factory life, the latter constitutes the ulti- 
mate standard or criterion with reference to 
which they are to be judged. (b) An ade- 
quate expression of human nature is a con- 
dition moral rules must fulfil if they meet 
the final test. This end can be realized only 
if principles of conduct do adequately ex- 
press human nature. In the case at hand the 
satisfactory life is contingent on reason and 
sympathy playing their proper roles; at 
least, if they do not play their proper roles, a 
much less satisfactory life will be the conse- 
quence. Thus the first function of a moral- 
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ity, that of adequately expressing human 
nature, is a conditional requirement or func- 
tion. It is a provisionai test which must be 
met if the final test is to be passed with flying 
colors or passed at all. 

Let us now apply the principles of this 
argument to the case of democracy and to- 
talitarianism. The ultimate reason the ethic 
of democracy is superior to the totalitarian 
is found in their instrumental relation to the 
satisfactory life, the ultimate criterion of 
moralities. Democratic principles of conduct 
approximate this criterion much closer than 
those of its competitor. This constitutes the 
final reason for the moral superiority of the 
former. But there is a reason for this; it is 
not a mere happen-chance. The reason is 
that these principles meet a general con- 
ditional requirement with a high degree of 
adequacy. Because they meet this condi- 
tional requirement more adequately than 
totalitarian principles, the former meet the 
ultimate test more adequately. Therefore 
totalitarian ethical principles are “inferior” 
to democratic, are less ‘‘valid.”” Such is the 
author’s logic. 

Since we have now arrived at a critical 
juncture in Professor Stace’s verbally in- 
volved but essentially simple argument, it 
might be to the point to confront it with a 
leading question. This at least will prepare 
the way for a formulation of the chief thesis 
of this paper. 

Inasmuch as Professor Stace assumes 
with easy conscience that the democratic 
ethic is morally superior to the totalitarian 
because it is more conducive to the satisfac- 
tory life, and since he also assumes that this 
higher efficiency lies in the fact that it more 
adequately expresses human nature (meets 
the conditional requirement of a morality 
more fully), does it not follow that his argu- 
ment logically entails the assumption that a 
certain kind of life is the satisfactory life or 
that a certain kind of life is more satisfactory 
than any other kind? In other words, does it 
not logically presuppose a scaling of values, 
a classification of lives into subgroups, which 
relative to one another are unsatisfactory, 
satisfactory, less satisfactory, more satisfac- 
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tory, etc., with the added assumption that 
the kind of life which action in accordance 
with democratic principles leads to is the sat- 
isfactory life or a more satisfactory sort of life 
than the sort which action on totalitarian 
principles would result in? If this conclusion 
does not follow, there is no sense in saying 
that the satisfactory life is attainable only if 
certain conditions are fulfilled and that when 
it is attained those conditions are fulfilled. 

The thesis of this paper may now be 
stated. It will be set down in a series of 
propositions. To sustain his case, Professor 
Stace must accept the conclusion stated im- 
mediately above. If he accepts it, two un- 
happy consequences follow: (a) he repudi- 
ates his definition of the satisfactory life and 
(b) his defense of the ethical principles which 
he finds imbedded in democracy reduces to a 
logically barren but emotionally stimulating 
tautology, or petitio principii if you happen 
to prefer a more time-honored expression. 
If he rejects this conclusion, he cuts the 
logical foundation from under his argument 
that democracy is a morality superior to 
totalitarianism, unless this superiority rests 
exclusively in the fact that it more adequate- 
ly expresses human nature.® To establish 
these conclusions it is necessary, of course, 
to examine Professor Stace’s conception of 
the satisfactory life. 

There is nothing subtle or particularly 
original about Professor Stace’s definition. 
Since it makes individual feeling the sole 
judge and determinant of what is satisfac- 
tory, unsatisfactory, etc., in theory it in- 
volves a value anarchism. 

I define a good life as a satisfactory life. And 
I mean by a satisfactory life one which the liver 
intuitively feels to be satisfactory. Whatever 
may be the proper philosophical analysis of the 
notion of goodness or satisfactoriness, men do in 


6 As Professor Stace recognizes, this argument has 
weight only if one takes the position that reason 
and sympathy are “inherently” superior. The 
author officially repudiates this dogma many times 
in his book. One cannot be sure, however, that he 
actually repudiates it (pp. 96, 263), since there are 
several passages in which he seems to be on the verge 
of stating that such faculties are inherently superior 
to the rest of man’s makeup. 





actual fact know whether their lives are satis- 
factory or not. Every animal knows this about 
himself. A dog knows the difference between a 
good and a bad dog life... .. And a man too 
knows whether his life feels satisfactory to him 
[p. 65].” 

Professor Stace may be correct in equat- 
ing the satisfactory with what the individual 
concerned intuitively feels to be satisfac- 
tory. But, since any sort of human life, ir- 
respective of its actual quality and content, 
is consistent with this definition, it is fairly 
obvious that its adoption cuts the founda- 
tion from under the argument that demo- 
cratic principles are morally superior be- 
cause they are more conducive to the satis- 
factory life. Since, on this definition, widely 
disparate and utterly contradictory types of 
lives may all be satisfactory, it is logically 
absurd to argue that certain specific condi- 
tions must be fulfilled if the satisfactory life 
is to be attained or that it can be attained 
only if these conditions are fulfilled. This 
definition invalidates the standard which 
Professor Stace sets up as the ultimate test 
of a morality. Thus he has no logical basis 
for holding that an ‘‘adequate expression of 
human” nature in conduct, in his sense, 
is a condition necessary to the good or satis- 
factory life or that a morality in which rea- 
son and sympathy exercise their proper 
functions is one of relative superiority be- 
cause it leads to a more satisfactory life. 
On such a definition the satisfactory or good 
life is logically worthless as a criterion of 
moralities. No morality can either be justi- 

7 At times Professor Stace seems on the verge of 
positing a universal human nature, perhaps a 
unanimity of feeling in regard to what is and is not 
satisfactory. That is, he seems at times closely to 
approximate the assumption that human creatures 
all feel about the same as to what constitutes a satis- 
factory life. He does not explicitly express this con- 
viction, but one gets the strong impression from 
many passages that he actually believes something 
like this. Moreover, it is difficult to see why his 
argument takes the turn it does, except on the hy- 
pothesis that such a presupposition is unconsciously 
operative in his thinking. At any rate there is little 
evidence in the text to confirm the theory that Pro- 
fessor Stace is critically conscious of the wide dis- 
crepancy among men as to what is felt to be satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory. 
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fied or condemned in the light of such a 
standard. In making intuitive feeling the 
determinant and arbiter of what is satis- 
factory and in making the satisfactory life 
the criterion of the validity of moral prin- 
ciples, Professor Stace is committed to an 
extreme form of the “irrationalism” which 
he deplores and condemns. His argument 
really confirms what he seeks to refute, the 
chief thesis of moral relativism. On such a 
view totalitarian ethics, although it may 
inadequately express human nature in that 
it fails to assign reason and sympathy their 
proper roles in conduct, has as much claim 
to validity as have democratic moral prin- 
ciples and ideals. 

If the author is to sustain his case and re- 
tain the satisfactory life as the ultimate 
criterion, he must repudiate h‘s definition 
of the satisfactory life. He must reject the 
intuitive feeling of the individual as its 
determinant and arbiter. But he must do 
more than this. In addition, he must define 


the satisfactory life as a certain sort of life, 


which would involve the introduction of a 
scale of values. He must equate the satis- 
factory life with the sort of life action in 
conformity with democratic principles would 
lead to or produce or, at least, equate the 
sort of life action on such principles would 
produce with the most satisfactory life, 
comparatively speaking. It is puerile to 
argue that the fulfilment of certain condi- 
tions is necessary to the attainment or 
approximation of a certain end if it is not 
the case that this end is the sort of end that 
the fulfilment of these conditions produces 
or approaches. In short, if it is the case that 
the satisfactory life can be attained, or ap- 
proximately realized, only if reason con- 
trols and sympathy dominates motivation- 
ally, it must be that the satisfactory life is a 
certain sort of life, the sort the fulf ment of 
these conditions produces or approximates. 

But what follows if Professor Stace in- 
troduces this scale of values and equates the 
satisfactory life or, at least, the most satis- 
factory life comparatively speaking with the 
sort adhesion to democratic principles and 
ideals supposedly realizes or approximates? 
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The answer is clear. Unless he can show by 
valid means that such a life is the satisfac- 
tory or the most satisfactory life, the issue is 
begged, and his proof of the superior validity 
of democratic principles reduces to a tau- 


tology.® 
A question now arises. How does the 


author deal with the obvious conflict be- 
tween his definition of satisfactory life and 
the logical requirements of his proof? Does 
he leave the question unresolved? Does he 
repudiate his definition? How in the final 
analysis does he deal with this critical issue? 

Although it is logically incompatible with 
his proof of the superior validity of demo- 
cratic principles, one finds no explicit re- 
jection of the official definition of the satis- 
factory life. Yet there is no evidence that 


§ Professor Stace expends a great many glowing 
words in portraying the obvious, namely, that man’s 
reason or intelligence has constructed the marvels 
of science, literature, etc. Reason is one of the foun- 
tainheads of human culture and civilization. It is 
primarily because of the possession of reason that 
man has lifted himself above his nonhuman cousins 
and achieved the culture and civilization he has. 
Professor Stace likewise eulogizes sympathy for the 
role it has played in the cultural life of the human. 
It is the pristine basis of human co-operation in its 
manifest forms, etc. 

What Professor Stace fails to see is that none of 
these noble and ennobling accomplishments have any 
bearing on the question at issue, namely, that of 
showing that a life motivationally dominated by 
sympathy and controlled by reason, in his sense of 
these terms, constitutes the most satisfactory human 
life. Such evidence is not relevant to the assumption 
that a life dictated by self-interest, for instance, is 
more satisfactory than one of self-sacrifice and 
sympathy. He confuses the issue or fails to appre- 
hend the problem. If the aim of living is to achieve 
the satisfactory life, and if this constitutes the cri- 
terion, why “ought” man seek a certain sort of life 
rather than another or why is it that one kind of life 
is the most satisfactory life? 

He never really comes to grip with the issue, 
which is, in the final analysis, the basic issue in- 
volved in his formulation of the ethical conflict be- 
tween the democratic and the totalitarian moralities. 
Apparently Professor Stace simply takes it for 
granted that the “normal,” “happy,” “healthy,” 
and “satisfactory life for man” is one in which rea- 
son and sympathy perform their proper functions. 
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it is ever taken seriously. Certainly there is 
no evidence that he realizes its implications. 
Whether consciously or unconsciously his 
argument refuses to admit that making the 
intuitive feeling of the individual the sole 
determinant and arbiter of what ts satisfac- 
tory, unsatisfactory, etc., entails the rela- 
tivistic implications usually drawn from 
such an assumption. On the contrary he 
presupposes either consciously or uncon- 
sciously (a) that the satisfactory life for man 
is one of a certain quality and character and 
(b) that this sort is precisely the sort that 
would be produced if reason and sympathy 
exercise their proper functions (pp. 290, 309, 
310, 311). The satisfactory life or, at least, 
the most satisfactory life is not just any sort 
of life the individual feels to be satisfactory; 
it is a certain sort, a life motivated by sym- 
pathy and directed or controlled by reason. 
Such a conclusion, of course, automatically 
excludes from the category of the satisfac- 
tory many lives which their livers (Nie- 
tzsche, for instance) apparently feel to be 
highly satisfactory. It condemns without 
further ado the alleged totalitarian version 
of the good or satisfactory life. 

Thus there remains an unresolved con- 
flict between Professor Stace’s definition of 
the satisfactory life—between the ultimate 
standard and his proof of the superior valid- 
ity of democratic morality. The two are 
incompatible. Professor Stace’s proof of the 
superior validity of democratic principles 
is not merely incompatible with his norm; 
it is also essentially tautological. In princi- 
ple it rests on a tacit assumption of the point 
to be established. All in all, Professor Stace’s 
argument smacks more of an argumentum 
ad hominem than it does of logical justifica- 
tion. It is only on the assumption that the 
sort of life which is supposedly entailed by 
adhesion to democratic principles is the most 
satisfactory life for man that Professor 
Stace can establish the superior validity of 
these principles and operate within the 
limits set by his theory. 
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TEMPERAMENT AND MORAL THEORY: 


ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI 


HILOSOPHERS, Says Henri Bergson in a 

celebrated essay, “philosophers in spite 

of their apparent divergencies agree in 
distinguishing two profoundly different 
ways of knowing a thing. The first implies 
that we move round the object: the second 
that we enter into it.” Intended in this con- 
text to indicate an epistemological contrast 
definitive of the respective domains of 
science and metaphysics, the distinction has 
likewise, I venture to suggest, profound rele- 
vance in the domain of moral theory. 

Certainly there are a number of separate 
approaches to the study of ethics—ap- 
proaches which reflect the way in which 
philosophy itself has been departmentalized 
throughout its history. Logic, epistemology, 
and metaphysics are not only ways of philo- 
sophic speculation but also characteristic 
points of view from which the field of moral 
phenomena may be explored. The logical 
approach to ethics consists of the attempt 
to define moral notions, to render more exact 
the terms used in ethical discourse, and to 
clarify the meanings which appear to be 
commonly accepted by societies in their dis- 
criminations respecting right and wrong. 
Such an approach is typified by G. E. 
Moore’s Principia ethica. The epistemologi- 
cal approach to ethics consists in the at- 
tempt to examine moral judgments in terms 
of the procedures used to establish them and 
the intellectual or emotional operations in 
which they originate. This approach is con- 
cerned with the ways of ethical knowing— 
inductive, intuitive, or rationalistic—and is 
typified to some extent by Henry Sidgwick 
in The Methods of Ethics. The third ap- 
proach seeks to place ethical values in the 
wider perspective of values in general and, 
by virtue of this perspective, to locate moral- 
t Read at the meeting of American Philosophical 

Association, Western Division, at Madison, April, 
1942. 


ity asa pervasive feature of cosmic structure, 
Such is the underlying purpose of the Ethics 
of Nicolai Hartmann. 

The Bergsonian distinction, however, 
cuts across the stratification of logic, epis- 
temology, and metaphysics. To recognize 
that some moral philosophers ‘‘move round” 
the domain of moral phenomena whereas 
others “enter into it” is to penetrate beyond 
the formal structure of ethical speculations 
in the direction of the basic impulses out of 
which they seem to be generated. Aristo- 
telian-wise one might say that some ethical 
works are speculative whereas others are 
practical. This is obviously not a charac- 
teristic of subject matter but rather one of 
mood and intention. One may write a moral 
treatise in the fashion of Newton’s Optics 
or Darwin’s Origin of Species—to contem- 
plate and understand a certain type of ex- 
perience and to explore it systematically in 
purely intellectual terms. On the other 
hand, a moral treatise may be written as the 
responsible assertion of a human ideal, as a 
personally grounded communication of the 
wisdom of life. Ethics may always be writ- 
ten from the outside or from the inside— 
from the point of view of neutral spectator 
or from the point of view of active partici- 
pant. In spite of the flashes of wisdom with- 
in An Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals, the Humean mood is that of the 
spectator. And, for all the extravagances of 
Der Wille zur Macht, Nietzsche writes as a 
man whose moral pronouncements are the 
precipitates of intense inward struggle. It 
seems, therefore, that the inevitable fate of 
ethical philosophy is that it shall constantly 
oscillate between the opposite poles of moral 
exegesis and moral revelation. 

A recognition of this polarity can, I be- 
lieve, be instructive in assessing the serious- 
ness of current attacks upon the historical 
tradition of moral theory. These attacks 
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come primarily from two sources: first, from 
the camp of the logical empiricists, the ap- 
plication of whose critical apparatus seems 
to convict much of the body of ethical phi- 
losophy either of meaninglessness or of 
emotional subjectivity, and, second, from 
the psychologists and sociologists of knowl- 
edge whose insistence upon the grounding of 
philosophic theories in the peculiar condi- 
tions of personal biography and class strati- 
fication constitutes a kind of critique of 
their status as objective knowledge. 

It is indeed a commonplace observation 
that a rational systematization of the ma- 
terials which constitute the history of philo- 
sophic speculation is rendered difficult by 
the existence of alternative canons of his- 
torical interpretation. Thus, the continui- 
ties of speculative thought may be viewed 
dialectically as the genteel succession of 
schools of thought exhibiting the internal 
logic of philosophic mentality, biographical- 
ly as the expression of unique personalities 
reflectively elaborating the insights of their 
own experience, or sociologically as a suc- 
cession of ideologies expressive of particular 
political crises or social structures. The 
same canons of interpretation are as dif- 
ferentially available in the domain of moral 
theory as in that of metaphysics. Thus it 
might be claimed that the ethical philoso- 
phies of Plato and of Aristotle are the logical 
successors of those of Thrasymachus and 
Gorgias on the grounds that ethical absolu- 
tism and ethical naturalism are dialectically 
the inevitable answers to ethical nihilism, 
and this hypothesis of a natural history of 
the philosophic mind would entail as a cor- 
ollary a doctrine of eternal philosophic re- 
currence which might discover as an ana- 
logue to Greek moral development in the 
fourth and fifth centuries the development 
of English ethical theory in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in which the ethical 
nihilism of Hobbes is confronted, on the one 
hand, by the ethical absolutism of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists and, on the other, by the 
essentially naturalistic analyses of Hutche- 
son, Shaftesbury, and Hume. However, it 
has seemed appropriate to historians to 
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treat the moral theories of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism in sociological terms and to 
explain the doctrines of Zeno, Epicurus, and 
their followers as the natural outcome of the 
decay of institutionalized religion and politi- 
cal organization in the Hellenistic age. And 
finally, to complete the picture, in the case 
of the ethical doctrines of certain philoso- 
phers such as Spinoza, Schopenhauer, and 
Nietzsche, biographical canons of interpre- 
tation have been definitive. 

It will not, perhaps, be disputed that 
these three modes of interpretation are not 
mutually exclusive, but in practice the pre- 
cise weight to be placed upon each in the 
case of any individual figure in the history 
of philosophy is problematic. What seems 
to be true, however, is that the dialectical 
method has been radically overemphasized 
in the interpretation of ethical theory. As a 
consequence, the multiplicity of conflicting 
ethical pronouncements as well as the ex- 
travagant one-sidedness of many ethical 
positions has thrown moral philosophy into 
disrepute and has lent color to the positivis- 
tic contention that the assertions of moral 
philosophers are fatally infected with emo- 
tional subjectivity. But the distinction be- 
tween speculative and practical ethics, be- 
tween the ethics of the spectator and the 
ethics of the participant, between ethics as 
moral dialectic and ethics as the artistic pres- 
entation of a way of life, without denying 
the positivistic contention yet functions in 
such a way as to mitigate its destructive 
force. For it implies that a type of criticism 
which is exceedingly serious if moral philoso- 
phy be viewed exclusively as subject to the 
standards of systematic scientific inquiry is 
not only irrelevant but, indeed, totally in- 
applicable to that kind of moral theory 
which springs from the ardent desire of the 
individual philosopher to articulate the in- 
sights derivable from his own moral ex- 
perience. If one believes with Lévy-Bruhl 
in the idea “‘d’une réalité morale qui serait 
objet de science comme la réalité physique” 
—of a moral reality which could be an ob- 
ject of science like physical reality—then 
deep emotional partisanship in a moral 
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philosopher constitutes a methodological 
problem; but if one is also willing to assign 
a role of importance to the practical ethics of 
participation, then not only is subjectivity 
a matter of acknowledgment but also it 
must be recognized that between tempera- 
ment and moral theory there exists a pe- 
culiarly intimate relation. 

Any philosopher who writes ethics from 
the inside—who is concerned not merely 
with the dispassionate assertion of factual 
propositions but who expresses a definite 
moral attitude in a manner consciously per- 
suasive—will of necessity emerge with a 
moral theory which is deeply grounded in 
the details of personal biography. And the 
more responsible the philosopher, the great- 
er the likelihood of an unmistakable con- 
gruence between the dominant structural 
pattern of his personality and the more per- 
vasive features of his ethical theory. 

An exhaustive documentation of this 
thesis would entail the complete re-examina- 
tion of the history of moral philosophy, but 
very brief reference to the cases of Kant, 
Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche should be 
both suggestive and of some evidential 
value. 

Despite the extreme rationalism of Kant’s 
writings on moral philosophy and that rigor- 
ous systematic form which invites the judg- 
ment that they are scientific treatises, no one 
who reads The Metaphysic of Morals, The 
Critique of Practical Reason, or even the 
Lectures on Ethics can fail to be impressed by 
the depth of his moral earnestness. And 
it is this quality in particular, so evident 
upon every page, which bears witness to the 
fact that Kant is not merely presenting a 
series of speculative assertions about the 
moral life but is constructing a practical 
ethics of participation in support of which 
he is prepared to wager the outcome of his 
own moral experience. 

The content of the Kantian ethical theory 
is, of course, strikingly one-sided. To re- 
store to moral rules the character of absolute 
necessity by denying them any empirical 
origin, to insist that to have moral import 
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actions must be done from duty rather than 
from inclination, and to exalt the categorical 
imperative into the supreme maxim of moral 
behavior is to put a premium upon inhibi- 
tion in the moral life, but to go further even 
than this and to insist that duty means not 
acting according to law but out of respect 
for law and that the highest moral good is 
simply the conception of “law-in-itself” js 
almost pathological. 

When one turns from Kant’s ethical 
theory to the details of his biography and 
temperament, it becomes clear that they are 
intimately related. Kant’s life, like his moral 
philosophy, is characterized by its formal- 
ism, its conscientiousness, and its meticu- 
lous, even overanxious, devotion to duty. 
The sternness of his early environment, the 
frugality developed in the face of constant 
poverty, and the Pietistic background which 
was both formal and gloomy were, perhaps, 
responsible for the feelings of intense anxiety 
which were the mainsprings of his strongly 
disciplined activity. Kant was a conscien- 
tious tutor and teacher, and his dread of 
error made him slow to write and cautious in 
reaching conclusions. Most striking of all 
is the constant preoccupation with his own 
health, which was the object of his scrupu- 
lous care and which resulted in a regularity 
of habit too extreme to be other than com- 
pulsive. Underneath his strict conformity 
to rules which extended even to the most 
trivial aspects of life was the same painful 
anxiety which was in his moral theory gen- 
eralized and objectified into a fervent glori- 
fication of the sense of duty. It is, therefore, 
by no means an accident, but on the con- 
trary evidence of interconnection of temper- 
ament and moral theory that one of the 
most anxious and compulsive personalities 
in the history of modern philosophy should 
be an advocate of conscience and the father 
of the categorical imperative. 

In the case of Schopenhauer likewise 
there is an almost perfect parallelism be- 
tween his character and the ethical philos- 
ophy expressed in The World as Will and 
Idea. He himself once remarked that his 
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philosophy was an even more accurate ex- 
pression of his nature than was his life. 
Certainly it is a philosophy which grew out 
of intimate observation. His pessimism was 
constitutional rather than merely cognitive, 
and the doctrines that the essence of human 
life is the blind striving of the will and there- 
fore perpetual suffering were clearly gen- 
eralizations from his own experience. The 
gloominess of his nature was manifest in the 
earliest days of his adolescence, and it might 
be speculatively argued on Freudian grounds 
that this was a natural outcome of his early 
family environment. Schopenhauer was tem- 
peramentally predisposed to demand com- 
plete parental devotion, and this was exactly 
what his mother was temperamentally un- 
able to give. Between the earliest manifes- 
tation of maternal coolness to the traumatic 
experience of 1813 when he returned to Wei- 
mar from the university to find Miiller von 
Gerstenberg installed in his mother’s house- 
hold fall those years of thwarted craving for 
affection which were to express themselves 
through philosophic sublimation as _ the 
tragic natural history of the will-to-live in 
man, the Byronic disillusionment of the 
“metaphysics of love,” and a moral theory 
which found the highest wisdom in protec- 
tion against vulnerability—in an asceticism 
of the emotions and the denial of the will- 
to-live. 

Finally, a brief comparison between the 
moral theory of Schopenhauer and that of 
his successor Nietzsche will not only add 
confirmation to the hypothesis of the close- 
ness of the relationship between personality 
and the practical ethics of participation but 
will likewise indicate how an inevitable 
narrowness of personal perspective mirrors 
itself in the frequent one-sidedness of moral 
theory. The moral philosophies of Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche are at opposite poles. 
From the denial of the will-to-live to the 
assertion of the will-to-power seems an im- 
possible transition unless it be remembered 
that these theories are attempts to elucidate 
the wisdom of life by men profoundly in- 
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fluenced by their own experiences. The 
pessimistic ethics of Schopenhauer and the 
optimistic ethics of Nietzsche are alternative 
outcomes of the perpetual struggle between 
human desire and human achievement or, in 
Freudian terms, between the pleasure prin- 
ciple and the reality principle. Existence 
involves a constant tension between the voli- 
tion of the human person and the limitations 
imposed by his environment. This tension 
may be resolved in two ways: by the adap- 
tability of the environment to the self or by 
the adaptability of the self to the environ- 
ment. This is the secret of the eternal re- 
currence of the spirit of Stoicism and Epi- 
cureanism in the tradition of moral philoso- 
phy. If the conditions of one’s life and 
temperament make possible the retention of 
the guiding fiction of an omnipotent self, the 
resultant optimism directs all energy toward 
the environment and its active transforma- 
tion, but if experience counsels humility be- 
fore the omnipotence of environment, the 
resultant pessimism directs moral energy 
inward toward the discipline of the self and 
its reconciliation to the course of events. 
Translated into terms of moral theory, 
temperamental pessimism eventuates in the 
ethics of renunciation of a Tolstoy or a 
Schopenhauer, temperamental optimism in 
the ethics of dynamic striving of a Nietzsche 
or a Fichte. 

It is clear, then, in what sense the posi- 
tivists are right. Once the distinction is 
made between speculative ethics and the 
practical ethics of participation, the latter is 
seen to be an expression of deep emotional 
partisanship. Indeed, this was pointed out 
by Nietzsche himself when he insisted that 
“die Moralen sind auch nur eine Zeichen- 
sprache der Affekte’”’ (“systems of morals 
are only a sign-language of the emotions’’). 
Every moral philosopher with a dynamic 
intent commits the logical fallacy of hasty 
generalization. In his enthusiasm to com- 
municate the insights of his own experience, 
he illegitimately builds up into an absolute 
principle what is perhaps merely the maxim 
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of his own life-story. Generalizations from 
his own biography, subject to exception and 
valid for a single range of experience, are il- 
licitly granted the lofty status of universal 
and necessary propositions. 

But it is also clear in what sense the posi- 
tivists are wrong. Moral philosophy is not to 
be despised because it does not conform to 
the canons of scientific inquiry. Part of the 
very impressiveness of the ethical theories of 
Kant, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche is that 
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they are dramatic exaggerations of princi- 
ples which, more narrowly conceived, are of 
the utmost value. So long as moral theory is 
not merely the subject of intellectual play 
but represents a solemn effort to discover 
and communicate the wisdom of life, philos- 
ophy and biography will interpenetrate, and 
the moral insights of the human mind will be 
functionally dependent on the vital experi- 
ence of the human person. 
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terpretation, which concentrates on the 
question of sin, and a purely ethical inter- 
pretation, which substitutes for this ancient 
and powerful word the notion of moral evil 
or moral turpitude or moral error. Certainly 
this latter approach seems the more natural 
and appropriate for an increasingly large 
number of people. Yet has it not been the 
experience of many of us that, in reading the 
ethical discourses of reasonable, humane 
and liberal minds of completely secular out- 
look, a sense of oppression overtakes us? 
The treatment seems superficial. Moral evil 
is too often explained away as intellectual 
error or as pathological symptom..If you are 
not morally good, you must be ignorant or 
you must be ill. Virtue seems, in the end, to 
be good sense and mental health. But, once 
we glimpse the outlines of this sensible, 
sound, well-adjusted, responsible member of 
society who is the morally good man, we feel 
a revulsion. Is it sheer romantic perversity 
which sends us hastily for antidote to the 
passionate confessions of Augustine or the 
lamentations of Kierkegaard’s sick soul? Is 
it not, rather, that the spectacle of lacera- 
tion of heart and of spiritual sickness unto 
death is reassuring evidence of that death 
and complexity which we know to be true of 
man? The religious among us may say that 
this is what they have been trying to tell us 
all along: that the anemic concept of moral 
error or moral failure is no proper substitute 
for that religious sense of sin, the defiance of 






























Any of us who believe in the possibility of 
morality independent of religious founda- 
tion ought to ponder this matter. For have 
we not all of us been struck by the contrast 
in attitude, regarding moral evil, between 
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the devout and the secular? The religious 
man acknowledges sin. The self-accusation 
of the mea maxima culpa is an expression of 
contrition, and contrition is capable of being 
a very profound and serious experience. But 
the secular man seems usually willing to ad- 
mit only intellectual error or, at the most, 
natural weakness, which, in extreme cases, 
he claims to be temporary mental unbal- 
ance. Why is there this equivocation? It 
cannot be explained in terms of arrogance or 
complacency, for the secular man is often 
modest. We frequently see him trying to 
make up, in intellectual humility, for the 
moral guilt which he cannot acknowledge. 

Perhaps the reason for this strange situa- 
tion may lie in the prevalence of a too simple 
interpretation of the Socratic doctrine that 
virtue is knowledge, that all men seek what 
they take to be good, that it is impossible 
that a man should deliberately choose what 
he knows to be evil, that evil is intellectual 
error. The impenitent man is aware of a dif- 
ference between egotistic and altruistic be- 
havior, but he has been so often told that 
egotistical behavior is due to the short- 
sighted view of one who is insufficiently so- 
cialized and that concern for one’s own best 
welfare and the welfare of others is the sensi- 
ble view of the enlightened and socialized 
human being that he regards this too as 
being ultimately a matter of adequate 
knowledge. In the light of this conviction it 
is impossible for him to acknowledge himself 
as the responsible author of evil. To do so is 
to call in question the whole efficacy of intel- 
lectual insight into “the good” or “the bet- 
ter,” and, if that is shaken, virtue and 
morality seem to have no meaning. For how 
could a being who is capable of deliberate 
evil, on even a single occasion, ever be capa- 
ble of virtue? If a man once acknowledges 
that he sees the good and does the evil or 
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even the less good, how can he retain any 
confidence that he is a rational being? 

When we are next revolted by the specta- 
cle of a man explaining at length that, 
though he has acted as he has, yet he is not 
guilty of moral evil—he was only in error or 
only shortsighted or temporarily mad or ill 
—we should perhaps be more sympathetic. 
This man who seems to be adding evil to 
evil, hypocrisy to vice, is perhaps only des- 
perately trying to preserve his sanity. It is, 
however, evident that men are not always 
happy in this explaining-away process. 
There still remains the qualitative difference 
between those cases of clear and simple in- 
tellectual misunderstanding and the other 
cases which cannot be acknowledged but 
which provoke embarrassment. 

Shall we be better off if we substitute a 
doctrine of original sin for this doctrine of 
inalienable innocence? We certainly shall if 
by this we recognize that virtue is something 
to be won by struggle and discipline. Too 
often, however, the doctrine of original sin 
has been exploited by the clever mind in the 
direction of moral irresponsibility. This 
happens when the sinful element in the self 
is isolated and given an almost autonomous 
reality. It can be the flesh which consorts 
happily with the world and the devil. It can 
be the black horse which plunges downward 
when all the time the white horse and the 
charioteer desire some other goal. It can be 
the body in which the bright soul is im- 
prisoned as in a cage. Thus the willing spirit 
can somehow be absolved of the sins of the 
weak flesh. This is the old familiar device of 
the scapegoat. On thousands of occasions 
men have sought to purify themselves by 
concentrating all the evil upon some element 
in society or in themselves from which they 
then seek a physical or a spiritual dissocia- 
tion. Of course, in the best presentation of 
this doctrine, it is always insisted that the 
higher self is responsible for controlling the 
lower, but the very separation has too often 
provided man with a false consolation. 

In moral deliberation we frequently ex- 
perience this division in the self. But it is 
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just another form of equivocation if we say 
that the decision reached was a decision 
forced upon us by some lower self over 
which we had temporarily lost control. We 
are that self which wins, for otherwise the 
victory of that self would be impossible. 
The devil has always proved the most satis- 
factory of scapegoats. It enables man to be- 
lieve that the evil inspiration comes from 
without and that man’s only fault is his fail- 
ure to repel the attack of the enemy. It is 
high time that man recognized that he is 
himself the devil. Unless he recognizes this, 
there is no chance that he can ever become 
his own good angel. 

It surely seems that moral maturity re- 
quires that man brace himself to bear the 
full weight of moral responsibility for what 
he does and that he be able to recognize, 
without equivocation, the occasions of his 
moral failure. Furthermore, if morality is 
to stand on its own feet, without recourse to 
supernatural sanctions and supernatural 
grace, it is necessary that the human intelli- 
gence be more subtly exercised so that man 
may know that he knows what he is doing 
on the occasions of moral decision. 

I suggest that we reconsider this Socratic 
doctrine that all men pursue what they take 
to be good and that moral evil is merely 
ignorance. Certainly man pursues what he 
takes to be good, but the question arises: Is 
what he takes to be good also what he takes 
to be best? If it is, has he perhaps deliber- 
ately arranged to see it as such? 

Man’s freedom involves, among other 
things, the fact that he is able, if he chooses, 
to exploit his knowledge, his emotion, his 
imagination, to the end of discovering what, 
in a particular situation, is the choice which 
ought to be made. What distinguishes man 
is this free play of the imagination and the 
ability to entertain envisaged possibilities. 
When confronted with a moral issue, he can, 
if he will, consider various possible alterna- 
tive choices. In doing this, he does not, of 
course, conceive these acts or ends in isola- 
tion but sees each as imbedded in a complex 
situation, since an act which appears good in 
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one context may not appear good in an- 
other. Regarding the doctrine that all men 
pursue what they take to be good, is there 
not ambiguity in “take to be good’? If 
“take to be good” follows the conscientious 
exploitation, in the time available, of one’s 
resources of imagination and insight, then, 
if the choice is wrong, it is wrong through 
ignorance and the agent is virtuous. But too 
often this is not what happens. Ends, 
choices, and acts are ‘“‘taken to be good”’ 
only because the man who so takes them has 
deliberately refused, by an act of will, to 
consider alternative possibilities. He really 
knows what he refuses to act upon, namely, 
that, if he allowed a disinterested imagina- 
tion free play, he might see what he now 
“takes to be good”’ in a context, setting, or 
perspective which would alter its value and 
so alter his opinion of what he ought to do. 

Why will men often refrain from exploit- 
ing the full possibilities of moral insight? 
Sometimes it is mere unwillingness to under- 
take the intellectual and imaginative effort 
involved. Sometimes it is more than this. 
In the case of the merely conventional man, 
more likely it is the shrinking from the dan- 
ger that a free and wide imaginative envis- 
agement might entail his feeling that an 
unconventional choice was required of him. 
He is going to protect himself against this 
risk. Anyone who entertains the delusion 
that the merely conventional man is really 
virtuous but only lacks imagination and 
who tries to remedy this lack by drawing his 
attention to possibilities he ignores will dis- 
cover, when confronted with his angry re- 
sponse, that, in some sense, he already 
knows what one seeks to tell him but that he 
has already freely chosen to deny to himself 
that he knows it. 

There are many other reasons why a man 
will freely choose to shut his mind. For ex- 
ample, the imperious demands of some pe- 
culiar passion or the distress of some un- 
healed spiritual wound will account for it. 
In many situations he really knows that the 
exercise of a disinterested imagination 
would reveal to him that the choice which 
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ought to be made is one which is irrelevant 
to the gratification of his passion or the al- 
leviation of his distress, but he will not have 
it so. Also, a man may deliberately restrict 
his freedom of choice in order to escape the 
danger of being obliged to repudiate his past 
line of action, since the courage to go for- 
ward with resolution is more easily sum- 
moned than the courage to turn about and 
go back. 

What it comes to is this: that, however 
paradoxical it may sound, the fact seems to 
be that, on many occasions, men freely 
choose not to have the full freedom of choice 
which is open to them. Since they can deal 
with their conscience if they act according 
to their lights, they will see to it that these 
lights do not constitute the full illumina- 
tion. They positively arrange for them- 
selves an apparently innocent intellectual 
error in place of what they in some sense 
know to be a genuine case of moral failure. 

What we need to recognize is not merely 
that virtue requires, in addition to knowl- 
edge of the good, the cultivation of senti- 
ments of love for the good as well as the cul- 
tivation of habits of discipline and control. 
We must also recognize the need for more 
subtle comprehension of what knowledge it- 
self involves. Every man should realize that 
the enlargement of his insight into questions 
of moral value is certain to threaten his 
composure, to open before him hitherto 
undreamed-of difficulties, to force him to 
look into dark abysses, to run terrible risks, 
to find himself confronted with require- 
ments which he may not have the stamina 
to meet. This is the case because knowledge 
of good means knowledge of good and evil. 

It is not true that “‘it is better to do evil 
than to do nothing”’ but it is certainly true 
that it is better to acknowledge evil in one’s 
self and others than to smooth all over by 
references to ignorance, social conditioning, 
neurosis, and the like. These are facts which 
are relevant but relevant only as they indi- 
cate limitations of the potential scope of 
man’s moral freedom. If explanation of be- 
havior is made exclusively in terms of such 





factors, we had better give up the pretense 
that man is, in any sense, a responsible 
moral agent. For if a man is absolutely in- 
capable of deliberate evil, or was at any time 
in the past so incapable, he is equally in- 
capable of deliberate good. 

The church has a fine tradition of plain 
speaking. For example, what in other quar- 
ters may be referred to gently as a fondness 
for money, it crudely calls the sin of avarice. 
That it has itself all too frequently been 
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guilty of this sin is beside the point. It puts 
the matter with a salutary bluntness. It 
would seem that the expression “moral evil” 
ought to be strong enough for us. If it is not, 
let us bring back that ancient and vigorous 
word “sin.” The religious will interpret it as 
defiance of God; cannot the secular interpret 
it as defiance of the good in the sense of the 
best? 
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IDEOLOGY OF SUCCESS AND THE DILEMMA OF EDUCATION 


GUSTAV ICHHEISER 


I. THE SOCIAL AND IDEOLOGICAL 
BACKGROUND 


ODERN society (roughly since the 
M American and French revolutions) 

is based upon the ideology of suc- 
cess. Thus our beliefs, attitudes, emotional 
reactions, goals, interpretations, and evalua- 
tions of the individuals are fundamentally 
focused upon success (and failure).' In order 
to understand the problems here involved, 
we introduce three basic concepts. 

The norms of success.—Every society has 
certain norms which define who ought to 
attain success, when, and under what con- 
ditions. These norms of success constitute 
the core of the ideology of the particular 
society. 

Closely connected with these norms are 
the accepted conceptions of social ‘‘order” 
and ‘‘justice.’’ Society is “in order’ and 
justice is “‘done” only when those individu- 
als actually attain success who “‘ought”’ to 
attain it according to the norms. If it is not 
the case, then this is “‘not just,’’ or some- 
thing is “‘wrong”’ or ‘‘out of order.” 

Under normal conditions every society 
tends to take its own norms for granted. 
They are considered so obvious that they 
cannot be seriously questioned. If they are 
completely interiorized, as is mostly the 
case, then they are not even explicitly 
noticed. 

Now, the question arises: What are—or 
rather what were until recently—the gener- 
ally accepted norms of success in the Euro- 
pean-American world? It is not difficult to 
answer this question. Two basic principles 
are, or were, involved. The ideology of suc- 
cess demands, first, that competent and, 
second, that worthy people should have suc- 


*See my little book, Kritik des Erfolges, eine 
sosiologische Untersuchung (Leipzig, 1930), and es- 
pecially my article, “Probleme einer Theorie des 
Erfolges,” Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, X1 
(1933), 310-25. 
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cess—according to the level of their com- 
petence and worthiness. Society is therefore 
‘‘just’’ and “‘in order” only if competent and 
worthy people have actually chances of suc- 
cess which they “deserve.’’ On the other 
hand, something is ‘“‘wrong”’ if this is not the 
case or if, indeed, the opposite state of affairs 
prevails. 

The concept of “‘competence”’ is defined 
by the different kinds of achievements which 
are recognized as valuable in different fields 
of social activity. To be competent means 
to possess those personal qualities which en- 
able us to make valuable achievements. 

The concept of ‘‘worthiness”’ is in every- 
day life somewhat vague, but it can be de- 
fined nevertheless. Worthiness implies such 
qualities as kindness, helpfulness, considera- 
tion of others, fair play—in a word, al- 
truistic virtues. All the opposed qualities, 
like ruthlessness, craftiness, etc., are ‘‘un- 
worthy.” 

In summary it can be said that the norms 
of success in our society require that those 
individuals ‘‘ought’”’ to attain success who 
are competent and worthy, and, to formu- 
late it negatively, the incompetent and un- 
worthy should be denied success. (It may 
be that a positive emphasis is laid rather on 
competence, whereas a more negative em- 
phasis is laid on worthiness; one should be 
competent, but one should mot be unworthy.) 

The conditions of success—From the 
norms of success have to be distinguished 
the conditions under which success is actual- 
ly obtained. Success depends, obviously, 
partly on personal, partly on situational, 
factors, or rather on the interplay between 
them. Among these personal and situational 
factors are many which operate and are ef- 
fective in contradiction to the norms of suc- 
cess. Consequently, many people are suc- 
cessful who should fail; and many fail who 
ought to be successful. 
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Interpretations of success and their social 
function.—In every society certain interpre- 
tations (rationalizations) are in operation 
which veil the basic discrepancy between 
what “ought to be” and what “‘really is.’’ 
The function of interpretations, or rather 
misinterpretations, concerning success and 
failure is to cover up and make invisible the 
existing discrepancy between the norms of 
success and the conditions of success. This 
is done in a very simple and yet surprisingly 
effective way: success itself is made into a 
criterion of interpreting and evaluating the 
individual. The successful, therefore, are en- 
dowed in the imagination of their fellow- 
men with all those qualities which they 
“should have’’ in accordance with the ac- 
cepted norms. 

Lévy-Bruhl reports in one of his books on 
the mentality of primitives that a certain 
tribe in central Africa believes that croco- 
diles devour only those men who have com- 
mitted some evil act. Therefore, whenever 
a savage of this tribe falls victim to a croco- 
dile, at the same time two unpleasant things 
happen to him: first of all, he is destroyed 
physically (i.e., he is eaten up); second, he 
is destroyed morally—the crocodile has 
eaten him because he did some evil. There- 
fore, it served him right. 

We should, I think, not overestimate the 
difference between the irrational belief of 
this savage tribe and the mythology of suc- 
cess in modern society. Both serve the same 
purpose: to justify the existing order of life. 

The discrepancy between the norms and the 
conditions of success becomes visible.A—The 
ideology of success was already in the nine- 
teenth century a myth. Its dogmas even 
then did not correspond to the reality. How- 
ever, the actual progress of social organiza- 
tion in the nineteenth century made the con- 
ditions of success appear to approximate 
closer and closer to the ideal expressed in the 
norms of success. Reality, indeed, did not 
coincide with the ideal, but the chasm be- 


2A more thorough analysis of this fact will be 
given in an article, now in preparation, on the ‘“‘Re- 
volt against Liberalism.” 


tween the two seemed to be getting less and 
less. Furthermore, the misinterpretations of 
personality based on success were effective 
enough in concealing the fundamental char- 
acter of the contradictions between the 
norms and the conditions of success. 

In the post-World War I period, how- 
ever, certain developments occurred which 
augmented to an extraordinary degree the 
existing discrepancy. The consequence of 
this intensification of the conflict was a rap- 
idly progressing disintegration of the effec- 
tiveness of the interpretations based on the 
success and the collapse of their function of 
bridging over the gap between ideology and 
reality. 

Without going into details, we wish to 
specify two decisive developments which ex- 
ploded in the consciousness of the masses the 
belief in the success-producing power of 
competence and made the heretofore con- 
cealed contradiction between ‘‘what ought 
to be’’ and “‘what really is’’ quite apparent. 
These two events were the unemployment 
and the inflation crises (or other financial 
crises by which broad segments of the popu- 
lation were deeply affected). 

A prevailing ideology of a given society 
never disintegrates by merely rational con- 
sideration and by a purely intellectual criti- 
cism. The disintegration occurs only when 
certain immediate and hard-hitting personal 
experiences impress it upon the masses that 
what they have believed and have taken for 
granted does not correspond to reality. 
Even in this event it is still possible that 
certain reinterpretations will emerge, for in- 
stance, that the conflict is but temporary 
and by no means fundamental and perma- 
nent. However, the contradiction will have 
been at last revealed as a problem and can- 
not any more remain quite hidden. 

The belief that success follows automati- 
cally and reliably from the ‘‘competence”’ of 
the individual was thus undermined by the 
psychological shock of widespread unem- 
ployment and deep financial crisis. In an un- 
mistakable way it was revealed to the man 
in the street that he was not, as he had been 
led to believe, the “master of his fate,” be- 
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cause his fate depended upon forces over 
which he had no control. 

To this psychological crisis of belief in 
the success-producing power of competence 
was associated a crisis of belief in the suc- 
cess-producing power of worthiness. But 
this, too, is a problem into which we cannot 
go in detail. We wish to note only that this 
“crisis of the belief in worthiness’ was 
caused by different factors, as, for instance, 
by disappointment with the new political 
leaders, by dissolution of traditional pat- 
terns of conduct, and by intensification of 
the ruthlessness of competition. 

Thus in the period after World War I the 
discrepancy between the norms of success 
and the conditions of success became ap- 
parent and could no longer be concealed, 
apparently more so in Europe than in 
America.’ We believe we are not mistaken 
in saying that the crisis of modern society 
has its roots in this discrepancy and its pres- 
ent acute disclosure. 


Il. THE DILEMMA OF EDUCATION 


The conflict of modern society, centered 
around the problems of success, is most 
clearly reflected in certain characteristic 
contradictions involved in the “‘idealistic’’ 
and ‘‘realistic’”’ elements of education. We 
are pleading here neither for the one nor for 
the other. We are trying rather, through an 
unbiased analysis, to indicate the unavoid- 
able consequences of the idealistic and real- 
istic education upon the personality in our 
time and to show the contradictions between 
the intentions and the actual results of each 
kind of education. 

Nature and consequences of idealistic edu- 
cation.—Idealistic education (and the offii- 


3 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in 
Transition (New York, 1937), chap. xii: “The 
Middletown Spirit,’”’ shows clearly that the differ- 
ence between Europe and the United States, as far 
as the problems of success are concerned, however, 
is not a fundamental one. The Lynds have formu- 
lated the basic conflict in a quite similar way to the 
author’s Kritik des Erfolges. See also Margaret 
Mead, “Customs and Mores,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLVII (1942), 971-80. 
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cial education was, and is, usually. idealistic) 
is based on the following, frequently un- 
stated assumption: certain personal traits, 
attitudes, and modes of behavior are “good’’ 
and certain others are “bad.” The “good” 
traits, attitudes, and modes of behavior 
have to be encouraged and developed; the 
‘‘bad’’ have to be suppressed and eliminated. 

Yet this positive and negative evaluation 
of certain qualities of personality make up 
only one element of the basic assumption of 
idealistic education. This assumption im- 
plies still a second thesis. This thesis, sel- 
dom explicitly formulated, dominates in 
fact the whole atmosphere of the idealistic 
education. Explicitly formulated, it reads 
something as follows: if the “‘good”’ personal 
qualities are developed and strengthened 
while the “‘bad’’ qualities are suppressed and 
eliminated, then everything in life will auto- 
matically turn out right. The exact nature 
of this happy career in life is usually not dis- 
closed but is more or less identical with 
‘“‘happiness”’ and “‘success.” By this sort of 
education young people develop an attitude 
toward life permeated with the expectation 
that one need only to develop those ‘‘good”’ 
qualities and all one’s ‘days on earth will be 
blessed.” 

Now, if we confront the expectations 
emerging out of this type of educational at- 
mosphere with the experiences which every- 
one later is bound to meet, then we must 
conclude that the idealistic education sys- 
tematically, although unintentionally, con- 
fuses and misinforms the young about cer- 
tain basic realities of life. 

And here the question arises: What are 
the consequences of this situation for the in- 
ner development of the individual in later 
life? 

The idealistic education creates a funda- 
mental conflict between expectations and 
realizations and must therefore call forth 
some kind of self-defensive reaction from 
the individual in later life. The pattern of 
this reaction will, of course, differ according 
to the personality types of the individuals 
involved. 

One set turns neurotic. The ideal of per- 
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sonality inculcated by the idealistic educa- 
tion is so deeply rooted in the structure of 
the total personality that it prevents any 
adaptation to reality. The modes of be- 
havior required by reality—in sc far as the 
attainment of success is taken as a criterion 
of a “good adjustment”’—cannot be achieved 
because this behavior would imply the sac- 
rifice of certain fundamental personality 
values. These personality values and the at- 
titudes based on them constitute a system 
of inhibitions—“inhibitions,” to be sure, 
only from the standpoint of a behavior 
aimed at success—which make impossible a 
conduct adapted to reality. 

Another group becomes cynical. Indi- 
viduals in this group dismiss the ideals and 
attitudes inculcated by education, since 
they cannot be seriously applied in adult 
life—if one wishes to succeed. These indi- 
viduals conduct themselves therefore as re- 
quired by reality: they accept the condi- 
tions of success and act accordingly. They 
no longer bother about their early ideals, 
which are thrown overboard as surplus bag- 
gage. If they retain any need for intellectual 
reflection, they not infrequently develop a 
deep skepticism with regard to the possi- 
bilities of a moral education at all. 

A third group are more or less dishonest 
with themselves. They adapt themselves in 
their actions to reality but deceive them- 
selves into believing that they still retain 
their original ideals. 

The fourth group revolts, in one way or 
another. 

There is, of course, also a more or less nu- 
merous group naive enough not to notice the 
fundamental conflict in the culture around 
them. At the most they may have only a 
slight, uneasy feeling that “something is 
wrong.” 

In conclusion we may state that idealistic 
education inculcates in each young genera- 
tion attitudes and expectations contradic- 
tory to reality which therefore are inevitably 
bound to be shattered by the experiences of 
later life. Modern man, this doubtful mix- 
ture of neurosis, cynicism, fatalism, emo- 
tional isolation, and revolt, is an inevitable 





product of an education which does not real. 
ize the consequences of its doing. 

Let us consider now what are, or what 
would be, the consequences of a realistic 
education. 

Nature and consequences of realistic educa- 
tion.—A realistic education would be a sys- 
tem of education unconcerned with ideals, 
It would not inculcate the norms of success 
but teach the young a technique of adapting 
themselves to the actual conditions of suc- 
cess. And here again arises the question: 
What would be the consequence of such an 
education “adapted to reality’’? 

We will now attempt to show that the 
realistic education also, aside from all other 
possible objections to it, is involved in an 
unavoidable contradiction and would equal- 
ly lead to results in no way corresponding to 
its intentions. 

Education, namely, must take into ac- 
count not only the later life, for which it is 
preparing the younger generation, but also 
the needs and aspirations of the youthful 
personality at the given time. Youth not 
only is a ‘“‘step” in the development of per- 
sonality on the way to becoming “grown 
up”’ but is meaningful in itself. To disregard 
the specific emotional needs of the young 
generation is also unrealistic, although un- 
realistic in a different sense. Young people 
thirst after illusions, and education would 
destroy the emotional foundations of the 
personality if it assumed itself the task of 
disillusioning the young rather than leaving 
this task for later life. Certainly, an excess 
of illusions has as a consequence an inability 
to cope with realities of life. But to instil a 
complete lack of illusions from the very be- 
ginning would result in a personality type 
emotionally stunted and dried up. 

Therefore, neither the idealistic nor the 
realistic education is able to cope with the 
contradictions which are rooted in the cul- 
tural conflicts centered on the problems of 
success. 

Education of the individual in his role as 
“actor” and education of the individual in his 
role as “‘spectator.’’—Education is helpless 
facing these problems and is confused by its 
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own contradictions because its basic ap- 
proach is mistaken or at least one-sided. 
Education has almost always primarily at- 
tempted to shape the individual in his role 
as “actor” without taking account of the in- 
dividual in his role as “‘spectator,”’ neglect- 
ing the fundamental interdependence be- 
tween these two social roles which the indi- 
vidual is bound to play. 

Education attempts to inculcate certain 
emotions, attitudes, and modes of behavior, 
to develop certain “‘good”’ traits, and to es- 
tablish certain inhibitory mechanisms—ac- 
cording to the content of current ideals. The 
object of all these endeavors is the indi- 
vidual in his role as ‘‘actor.’’4 

Education, however, tends to neglect the 
socially and psychologically decisive func- 
tion of the “‘spectators” and the distorting 
effects of those misinterpretations and mis- 
evaluations to which we all, as spectators, 
are subject. Yet this amounts to ignoring 
the essence of the problem. 

The situation with which we are here con- 
cerned is as follows. The fundamental need 
for social recognition and the gratification of 
this need are, obviously, bound up with the 
evaluative reaction of the spectators (i.e., of 
course, of those among us who in the given 
situation are playing the part of being “‘spec- 
tators’’). These evaluative reactions of spec- 
tators are subject to, and distorted by, those 
misinterpretations based on success, which 
we have analyzed above. The individual in 
his social actions has to deal not with an ob- 
jective and detached spectator but with a 
spectator whose judgments and evaluations 


4 We are concerned here, of course, only with the 
function of education which attempts to inculcate 
emotions, attitudes, and characterologically condi- 
tioned modes of behavior. 
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are subject to certain typical illusions condi- 
tioned by the pattern of our culture. 

Therefore, as long as we, as spectators, 
persist in judging and evaluating other peo- 
ple according to the fallacious criterion of 
success, we—intentionally or unintentional- 
ly—compel one another by psychological 
pressure to strive, by one means or another, 
after success. For success under these cir- 
cumstances provides us not only with mate- 
rial things in the widest sense of this term, 
which we all desire, but also, in conse- 
quence of the evaluation proceeding on the 
basis of success, with the social recognition 
after which we all strive. 

The social-psychological interdependence 
between “actors” and ‘‘spectators”’ is indis- 
soluble. The moral level of the actions of in- 
dividuals in their role as actors depends on 
the adequacy and level of emotional reac- 
tions and evaluative judgments of their fel- 
low-men in their role as spectators. 

It follows that the conflict centered 
around success could be solved only if edu- 
cation attempted to change the attitudes 
and modes of behavior of “‘actors’”’ by chang- 
ing the evaluative reactions and judgments 
of the “spectators,” on which the former 
emotionally depend. The individual as spec- 
tator would have, first of all, to be set free 
from those interpretations based on success 
which distort and falsify his evaluation of 
other people. Then, and only then, the in- 
dividual as actor, too, would be set free 
from the social-psychological pressure which 
misdirects his conduct. For then he would 
be able to attain social appreciation by ap- 
pealing to adequate evaluative reactions of 
his fellow-men and not by striving for suc- 
cess by one means or another. 


Curcaco, ILLINors 











BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NEw BELIEF IN THE ComMON MAN. By 
Carl J. Friedrich. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1942. Pp. xii+345. $3.00. 

The newness of belief about which Mr. 
Friedrich writes is twofold. It is social: for the 
belief of the late eighteenth century was roman- 
tic and largely speculative, based on the assump- 
tion that if the common man were granted his 
rights he would use them with millennial wis- 
dom; and the belief of today is soberly resurgent 
against a background of prolonged democratic 
experiment and the present resurgence of the 
dictator. Second, the newness is personal: “I 
know whereof I speak, for I myself have been 
converted in these past twenty years toa belief in 
the common man after having been surrounded 
by the belief in the élite” (p. 270). Naturally, 
then, Mr. Friedrich writes with the enthusiasm 
of the new convert, his zest for the subject some- 
times blurring the orderliness of his argument or 
the accuracy of his statements, with the conse- 
quence that the attentive reader feels at times 
that he is following the history of the author’s 
conversion as well as the steps toward his con- 
clusions. 

Though the book is convincing in total effect 
it is in default through not supplying, at the 
start, an initial definition of the dominant term, 
“the common man.” Thus, as the reader feels 
his way through the first few pages, he finds the 
common man identified with “the public’’ (p. 
vii), “a people” (p. 3), “‘the mass of the people” 
(p. 4), “the ordinary man’”’ (p. 5); an unfolding 
concept: first, ‘“‘petit bourgeois,” second, 
“farmer or worker,” and third, “everyman” 
(p. 7), someone distinguishable from ‘‘the better 
class” (p. 8), someone who does not enjoy 
“wealth, power, prestige” (p. 10), “the ma- 
jority of men” (p. 9). In other preliminary 
passages Mr. Friedrich asserts of the common 
man that he is not an intellectual or aesthetic 
expert, that he is fallible, that in his collective 
capacity he passes judgment on “ordinary hu- 
man values,” and that his exercise of judgment 
is born of character and based on moral senti- 
ment (pp. 32-34). 

Toward the middle of the discussion, under 
a subcaption “Who Is the Common Man?” 
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comes this statement: “The common man in- 
cludes that not inconsiderable group of common 
citizens in all walks of life who try to figure out 
why they are doing what they are doing. What 
is more, they are known to do so by their neigh- 
bors with the result that their views are accepted 
by the people around them as the ‘best bet.’” 
It appears that such people excel in whatever 
they are doing, that they are usually ready to 
recognize special skills and aptitudes in others, 
(i.e., the experts), and that their judgment is 
needed because it recognizes “our cherished 
values and beliefs, customs and habits of life” 
(p. 112). This man, synthesized from the fore- 
going pages, is quite distinguishable from the 
common man of the first chapter, for he is an 
analytical being consciously figuring out his 
conclusions—conclusions based more on intel- 
lect than on character and sentiment. Further- 
more, he is an uncommon common man, whose 
views are deferred to by his neighbors, who are 
just common common men. Yet at the very 
end of the book Mr. Friedrich returns to charac- 
ter and sentiment and the emphatic contention 
that common men are motivated by “common 
ethical aspirations.” 

I have said that the book is convincing in 
total effect, and I believe that Mr. Friedrich’s 
conception of his central figure is consistent in 
its totality, though somewhat nebulous and dis- 
junctive at first sight, like the Milky Way to the 
naked eye. And I believe that L. P. Jacks, in 
his Confession of an Octogenarian, an almost 
exactly contemporary publication, has offered 
the definition that Mr. Friedrich might readily 
accept: 


The Common Man is not an inferior person on 
whom the wise look down as ignorant and the polite 
as vulgar..... He, of all men, is the one who lives by 
Reason, but Reason in the sublime sense given to the 
world by Kant, and not in the sense of those whe 
confuse it with ratiocination, argumentativeness 
and the exchange of logic shot. The Common Man 
goes straight to his mark, in contrast to those who 
approach the mark circuitously and lose themselves 
on the way..... The conversation of the Common 
Man is “Yea, yea,” “nay, nay.” You discern what 
he believes by what he does, not by what he says, at 
least not by that alone. Reading his belief by his 
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actions, it is clear that what he believes is the ever- 
lasting difference between good and evil, true and 
false [p. 152]. 


The general argument of Mr. Friedrich pro- 
ceeds from a conception of the common man 
which is very close to this of Mr. Jacks. The 
thesis is that a belief in the commoner is dis- 
cordant with the long-cherished concepts of 
sovereignty, the state and the élite, which are 
being so violently reasserted by the totalitarians. 
“The world chaos with which we are confronted 
calls for a complete destruction of these neo- 
pagan gods” (p. 38). The case proceeds with the 
contention that in a society maintained for and 
guided by the will of the common man, the old- 
fashioned assumption of the need for a detailed 
“agreement on fundamentals” must be replaced 
by the organic exercise of dissent and a capacity 
for both tolerating and fostering it. It is ad- 
vanced by the claim that the common man is 
capable of selecting experts to serve in his be- 
half, and through “‘a sense of workmanship”’ of 
exacting from the experts the quality of contri- 
bution to be expected from them. It anticipates 
counter-argument by insisting that the common 
man is not omni-competent but that in a limited 
and fallible measure he is endowed with political 
competence. It goes on to the necessity for ed- 
ucation of the future citizen based on the belief 
in the common man’s functioning in a democrat- 
ic world, an education which must expound the 
defects of historical democracy as a knowledge 
which should lead to its finer fruitage. And it 
concludes with a plea not for a democratic state 
but for a democratic world, founded on belief 
in the common man, concessive to his needs, and 
confident of his collective promise. 

It should be remarked in passing that this 
book, like many another by scientists and social 
scientists, gains nothing from such an excursion 
into the literary field as the chapter on “Ameri- 
can Poetry and Politics.” The section on Whit- 
man, Emerson, and Thoreau is superficial where 
it is not mistaken. Whitman cannot be dis- 
posed of in a little over a page, half of which is 
quotation, and with no allusion to his most 
pertinent utterance, “The Eighteenth Presiden- 
cy.” A misconception of the meaning of Emer- 
son’s title, Representative Men, vitiates the fol- 
lowing two pages. The assertion that Thoreau 
“responded enthusiastically” to Lincoln is based 
on something that none of his biographers have 
unearthed and that Mr. Friedrich does not offer 
in evidence. And the omission of Thomas Wolfe 
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and John Dos Passos from the list of champions 
of the common man is a mistake. 

But the book as a whole is informative and 
suggestive. It is happier than many in having 
the right title. The “new belief” is expounded 
and justified. The reader, however, is led to the 
doorway into a new era and timidly left there 
with no hint of how the peace and harmony on 
the other side are to be achieved. Instead, the 
author takes refuge in the Rooseveltian four 
freedoms, calls their ‘‘proclamation”’ the open- 
ing of a great debate, and concludes with a 
couple of questions. For myself, I prefer the 
courage and definiteness of Jay W. Hudson’s 
ten-point ‘Creed of Democracy”’ with which he 
concluded his Why Democracy? in 1936, or of 
Julian Huxley’s eight clear propositions in “On 
Living in a Revolution” in Harper’s for Septem- 
ber, 1942. 

Mr. Friedrich concludes ‘‘Is This Utopian?” 
Of course it is. But no damage is done by nam- 
ing it so or by describing the implications of the 
book as wishful thinking. Wishful thinking and 
wish-born believing have enormous potentiali- 
ties. Joel Barlow, the forgotten American, was 
right when he wrote, in the year our American 
Constitution was adopted: 

I cannot expect that every reader, nor even every 
republican reader, will join me in opinion with re- 
spect to the future progress of society and the civili- 
zation of states; but there are two sentiments in 
which I think all will agree: that the event is de- 
sirable, and that to believe it practicable is one step 
towards rendering it so. 


Mr. Friedrich has contributed toward the 
widening of the belief which was new in Bar- 
low’s time and is being renewed today. 


; Percy H. BoynToNn 
Mystic, Connecticut 


UNITED NATIONS OF THE WORLD: A TREATISE 
on How To WIN THE PEAcE. By Haridas 
T. Mazundar. New York: Universal Pub- 
lishing Co., 1942. Pp. 288. $2.50. 

This volume begins with an enthusiastic 
discussion of the possibilities of “The United 
Nations of the World,” followed by an extreme- 
ly critical analysis of the Atlantic Charter and 
other statements of principle which the United 
Nations have actually espoused. 

A chapter on the strategy of world recon- 
struction criticizes the application of Wilson’s 
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Fourteen Points in the peace treaties of 1919 
and extols the war and peace policy of Abraham 
Lincoln. World War II, in the author’s opinion, 
has become a world civil war in which parties in 
all countries are struggling to achieve their prin- 
ciples. An analogy is drawn between its develop- 
ment and that of the American Civil War. 

The author vigorously criticizes ‘power 
politics.” He believes it to be “rooted in the 
empire system, which may be defined as con- 
gealed aggression.” “The empire system,” he 
continues, “rests upon domination, upon denial 
of self-government to citizens, upon imposition 
of rule from above, upon denial of civil liberties, 
upon denial of the Four Freedoms. The kinship 
between imperialism and Fascism is more than 
skin deep” (pp. 89-90). 

Doubtless the will to dominate has been one 
factor in the system of power politics, but the 
will toward self-preservation has been another 

-no less important. Mazundar’s analysis indi- 
cates little comprehension of the conditions 
which render the struggle for political power and 
efforts to preserve the balance of power inevi- 
table in a politically unorganized world of sov- 
ereign states. 

In discussing the world of tomorrow, the au- 
thor favors the supersession of state sovereign- 
ty by the sovereignty of five continental regions 
(p. 128)—subordinate, however, to an organiza- 
tion of the United Nations of the world which 
should become universal and within which all 
the nations should renounce war and establish 
commissions to promote peaceful change. De- 
fining himself as a “pragmatist,” who considers 
one step at a time enough, the author does not 
attempt to set forth details for realizing this 
ideal but proposes'to leave it to a ‘“Panchayet”’ 
—that is, a commission of five consisting of 
Mahatma Gandhi and the president, prime 
minister, or foreign minister of Eire, of Switzer- 
land, of Turkey, and of the United States (pp. 
134, 136). 

From this point the author passes to what 
seems to be the more congenial fields of religion 
and mysticism. Forty pages of excerpts from 
the sacred books of all the leading religions mani- 
fest “high religion” or ‘the core of every religion 
which is common to all religions—a set of the 
highest teachings regarding man, God, and the 
universe shared in common by all religions.” 
In this core, he says, “we have the outline of 
soul force as a design for living” (p. 186). From 
a study of ideals in accordance with high reli- 
gion, he proposes “the Decalogue of Permanent 





Peace,” a body of principles not unlike those of 
the Atlantic Charter, if the latter is given a 
favorable interpretation (pp. 240-47). 

Mazundar is an Indian—r, as he prefers to 
say, a Hindese—scholar, and a friend of Gandhi. 
He was educated in the United States, where he 
lived almost twenty years. In this book he has 
made an effort to synthesize Eastern and West- 
ern thinking on the great problems of our time, 
While his analysis of the problems of war and 
political power is not complete and his treat- 
ment of methods for achieving a more perfect 
condition of humanity is sketchy, his book sug. 
gests that Eastern and Western thinking differ 
little in the aims to be sought. He manifests an 
almost embarrassing confidence that the United 
States will prove a great power in the spiritual 
sense to lead the United Nations of the world in 
this crisis, “banishing violence from human 
affairs, making democracy vital in human 
relationships, substituting soul force for brute 
force” (p. 248). 

QUINCY WRIGHT 

University of Chicago 


THE FUTURE OF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
StaTEs. Edited by Leonard D. White. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
Pp. vii+274. $3.50. 

In 1940, Charles E. Merriam retired from the 
chairmanship of the department and his profes- 
sorship of political science at the University of 
Chicago, which he had occupied since 1o11. 
Membership in the faculty of this university had 
extended over forty years. On the occasion of 
this release from responsibilities these positions 
entailed, his erstwhile students, following the ex- 
amples of the members of the first family of the 
human race, bring offerings of their labors. As 
might be expected, some are more pleasing than 
others. 

Sponsorship for the volume is assumed by 
Quincy Wright, Simeon E. Leland, and Leonard 
D. White, the latter serving as editor. The plan 
of the book is appropriate to the purpose, as the 
multitude of friends and admirers of Professor 
Merriam will recognize at once. The end of 
forty years of service in a great American uni- 
versity, a period which spans nearly the entire 
time since our universities ranked political 
science as a separate discipline, invites remi- 
niscences. This is particularly true in this case, 
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since he in whose honor these essays are written 
has entered actively into many phases of both 
academic and public life, as a writer, crusader 
for governmental reform, and wise counselor. 
But such a course could hardly have been fol- 
lowed by those who have secured their inspira- 
tion from this teacher, who always seems on the 
threshold of new phases of political life. He 
chooses companions from various disciplines, and 
they, too, are influenced by his contagious en- 
thusiasm. 

The title is not ill chosen, although it seems 
to suggest a greater area than these essays em- 
brace. In the main they deal with the fields 
which have claimed Professor Merriam’s great- 
est activity: political theory, party politics, 
urbanism, planning, and public administration. 
“The Developing Science of Democracy” 
(Harold D. Lasswell), ‘“‘The Future of Urban- 
ism” (Albert Lepawsky), “Developments in 
Governmental Planning” (John A. Vieg), 
“Political Leadership and the Press’’ (Leo C. 
Rosten), ““The Future of the American Party 
System” (Harold F. Gosnell), ‘“‘Trends in Party 
Campaign Funds” (Louise Overacker) ‘‘Politics 
and Administration” (V. O. Key, Jr.), “The 
Future of Administrative Management” (Joseph 
P. Harris), “The Public Service of the Future” 
(Leonard D. White), all support the theme of 
the volume. The book has been greatly enriched 
by the two concluding essays, on “Sovereignty” 
by Hyman E. Cohen and “‘World-Politics and 
America’s Destiny” by Frederick L. Schuman. 
But even his mentor may draw a long breath as 
the last-named author notes that American 
destiny contemplates that 


apart from the armed guardians of order and law, the 
American political élite of the future must contain 
lawgivers, judges, administrators, and an efficient 
and incorruptible body of trained public servants, 
many of whom must serve not only city, state, and 
nation but the world-government of tomorrow. 
These . . . . will be responsible to a world-executive 
and will be charged with carrying out the policies 
laid down by a democratic and representative world- 
parliament with limited but adequate authority 
not over national states, but over all the individuals 
who reside within the confines of the new union. 
They will be supported and defended by a world- 
police force [pp. 257, 258]. 


Readers of these essays will find much to 
challenge thought. Since the views are so largely 
speculative, who can dispute them? And “the 
future” is a long time. But one might generalize 
to say that the more valuable essays seem in the 
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main to be the ones which depend on the most 
careful analysis of existing institutions as a 
basis for prophecy. 

S. GALE LowRIE 
University of Cincinnati 


FOUNDATIONS FOR A SCIENCE OF PERSONALITY. 
By Andras Angyal. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1941. Pp. xi+398. $2.25. 


The project undertaken in this book involves 
two closely related presuppositions. The first is 
Dr. Angyal’s assumption of the validity of the 
“organismic” or “holistic” principle, stressed 
recently by many biologists and psychologists 
as well as by a considerable number of philoso- 
phers. The organism is a unity in which the 
parts are subordinate to the whole. It has 
emergent properties and functions. It is not a 
mere aggregate or sum of its parts or constit- 
uents. It is characterized by “novelty” and 
cannot be understood in terms of its parts or 
constituents or in terms of the relational pattern 
these exhibit. . 

The second assumption grows out of Dr. 
Angyal’s acceptance of this “organismic’’ or 
“holistic” viewpoint. 

The sciences presumably concerned with the 
study of the human person or organism in its 
different aspects—e.g., physiology, psychology, 
and sociology—are inadequate to the task of 
understanding “personality.” They “deal with 
artificially separated aspects of the human or- 
ganism..... ” They are “segmental,” “atom- 
istic” in approach, procedure, and accomplish- 
ment. No one of them singly (nor all combined) 
provides an adequate conception of the person 
qua person. We 
cannot hope that the combination of segmental ap- 
proaches would overcome the difficulty. Sucha 
combination would give only the sums of the 
knowledge gained by studying partial aspects but 
would not tell anything directly with regard to 
the person as such..... If we admit that the hu- 
man being is more than a mere aggregation of 
physiological, psychological, and social functions, 
that is, if the person as a whole has attributes 
which are neither the sum of the attributes of 
the parts nor deducible from the attributes of the 
parts, we must give up the hope that knowledge of 
the total person will ever emerge from segmental 
studies. 


Thus, for the investigation, and for the under- 
standing of the human person as such, there is 
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“needed not a mere combination of the results of 
those sciences which study single aspects of the 
person, but an entirely new science.” It is in the 
light of these convictions that Dr. Angyal 
writes. His purpose is to set forth “a broad 
theoretical frame of reference for the integration 
of the manifold aspects of human nature and 
behavior into a unified picture of man 

It is impossible to evaluate adequately this 
project without first systematically analyzing 
it, and limitations of space here prevent the 
latter. We shall have to rest content, therefore, 
with a few characterizing general remarks, which 
it is hoped will convey to the reader some sense 
of the fundamental principles of Dr. Angyal’s 
theory. Perhaps the best place to begin is with 
the author’s consideration of two closely related 
topics which are of basic importance in his con- 
ception of the problem—the “essential charac- 
ter of the life process” and the ‘‘organism-en- 
vironment situation.” 

Dr. Angyal’s analysis undercuts the organ- 
ism-environment dichotomy. The two are not 
“morphologically separable entities 
“organism” or “individual” and the “environ- 
ment” are “abstracted”’ features of a “‘unitary 
single process”—e.g., the “life process.”’ They 
are the “polar” factors in this process rather than 
relata which are related and therefore isolable 
the one from the other. This unitary life-process 
occurs in the “biosphere.”’ Thus, in dealing with 
the problems of human persons, we should “‘in- 
stead of studying the ‘organism’ and ‘environ- 
ment,’ and their interaction . . . . study life as a 
unitary whole and endeavor to describe the 
organization and dynamics of the biosphere 
Not “....organismic processes and environ- 
mental influences, but biospheric occurrences in 
their integral reality.” 

Dr. Angyal defines what we generally call 
organism and environment “dynamically”: 


Translated into dynamic terms, “environment” con- 
notes heteronomous determination, and “indivi- 
dual” (organism), autonomous determination 

In the biosphere two definite directions can be dis- 
tinguished: autonomous determination or organis- 
mic government and heteronomous determination 
or environmental government. These two direc- 
tions do not exist independently but only within the 
biospheric happenings, in other words, as com- 
ponents of the biological total process. 


The life-process itself is conceived as the “‘re- 
sultant” of these two “forces” or types of de- 
termination. It is a “function” of them, and 
they account for the general pattern this process 


exhibits. At the lower levels environmental de- 
termination plays the larger role: at the higher 
levels, which are characterized by increasing 
autonomy, the latter is dominant—i.e., the in- 
fluence of the organismic pole increases. 

In considering the interactions of the two 
poles of the integral life-process, especially in 
connection with the discussion of “personality 
dynamics,”’ Dr. Angyal introduces, as the basic 
category, the concept of “tension.”’ “Tension” 
connotes instances of the basic interaction ob- 
taining between the two poles of the biosphere. 
Tension, according to the author, is not in the 
organism. Nor is it in the environment. “It is 
between the two poles of the biospheric occur- 
rences.” It involves both “organismic” and 
environmental conditions—i.e., conditions lo- 
cated in the two poles. ‘When a thirsty animal 
approaches the water eagerly, a tension is in- 
herent in the process between animal and water; 
that is, tension is not identical either with urge 
in the animal or with the demand quality of the 
water.” Dr. Angyal calls “the psychological 
evidence of biospheric tensions” “interest.” 

“Personality,” as such, the author defines 
dynamically. It is “‘the process of living 
This process exhibits two distinguishable tend- 
encies. One consists in a tendency “toward 
the achievement of greater self-determinaticn” 
(trend toward increased autonomy). The other 
is a trend “‘toward conformity with the superin- 
dividual wholes of society, culture, etc.’ (trend 
toward homonomy). These two tendencies de- 
termine the patterns of personality—i.e., the 
functional interrelationships of processes it ex- 
hibits. Personality disorders and disorganiza- 
tions of the personality grow out of the impact 
of these two tendencies on each other. 

The above account is not intended to be an 
adequate summary of Dr. Angyal’s theory of 
personality. It does nothing more than state 
some of its high points. The theory cannot be 
briefly summarized. 

Foundations for a Science of Personality is a 
stimulating and challenging book. It is well 
written and organized. The theory expounded is 
systematically developed. It brings together a 
great deal of relevant biological, psychological, 
and sociological information and makes this 
bear on the problem of the personality. Despite 
its merits, the writer must confess some mis- 
givings, even though agreeing with many of Dr. 
Angyal’s pronouncements. He fails to see that 
the author has laid the foundation of an “‘en- 
tirely new science,” nor is he convinced that the 
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thesis that the human can be studied scientifical- 
ly as a whole is justified. To the writer, Dr. 
Angyal’s theory smacks more of speculative 
biology, physiology, psychology, and meta- 
physics than it does of science. 


GEORGE GENTRY 
University of Texas 


Man STANDS ALONE. By Julian S. Huxley. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1941. Pp. 297. $2.75. (Published in England 
as The Uniqueness of Man.) 


Julian Huxley belongs to an exceptionally 
brilliant group of British scientific humanists. 
But, perhaps more than any of the others, he 
perceives the significance of the fact that science, 
no less than morality, is grounded in human 
needs. Scientific law, for example, he says to be 
“the most convenient way in which our human 
intellect can sum up the controllable aspects 
of phenomena” (p. 262). Accordingly, he looks 
to the human organism in its social setting for 
an objective, though relative and naturalistic, 
foundation for ethical-social evaluations. His 
basic contribution is the symphonic composition 
of biological and social factors into the bio-social 
creature. 

Although Man Stands Alone is a collection 
of essays, it is unified by its rich humanist theme. 
In a clear and dignified style, enlivened by 
touches of humor, a wealth of biological infor- 
mation is brought to a sharp focus on our most 
fundamental questions about life. The propos- 
als are developed in such full concreteness that 
it would be a misrepresentation to list them 
under labels. I shall try the combined method 
of giving samples and subjects. 

In the first essay, ““The Uniqueness of Man,” 
an interesting and significant idea of biological 
progress emerges. This idea of progress, pre- 
sented in the earlier Essays of a Biologist, now 
becomes completely convincing. But, although 
progress is unique to man, the processes which 
have achieved it are not discontinuous with 
nature. Accordingly, Huxley says, man 
must not be afraid of his uniqueness. There may be 
other beings in this vast universe endowed with 
reason, purpose, and aspiration: but we know noth- 
ing of them. So far as our knowledge goes, human 
mind and personality are unique and constitute 
the highest product yet achieved by the cosmos. 
Let us not put off our responsibilities onto the 
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shoulders of mythical gods or philosophical abso- 
lutes, but shoulder them in the hopefulness of tem- 
pered pride. In the perspective of biology, our busi- 
ness in the world is seen to be the imposition of the 
best and most enduring of our human standards 
upon ourselves and our planet. The enjoyment of 
beauty and interest, the achievement of goodness 
and efficiency, the enhancement of life and its 
variety—these are the harvest which our human 
uniqueness should be called upon to yield [p. 33]. 


In the nine chapters not specifically men- 
tioned in this review a variety of related subjects 
and their bearing on basic human questions re- 
ceive a fresh and stimulating treatment. These 
include the meaning of race, the consequences of 
climate, the significance of the physical size of 
men and other living things, the origins of 
species, ecological factors of mice and epidemics, 
conservation, the four major steps in evolution 
which make courtship possible in human and 
other animals, birds and intelligence, and the 
sociological and humor value of Who’s Who. 

The chapter on ‘‘Eugenics and Society” is 
the most balanced, critical, and informed treat- 
ment of this difficult and urgent question which 
the reviewer has seen. Many readers will be 
amazed at the challenging opportunity and the 
rather terrifying responsibility imposed upon us 
by the advent of birth control and artificial in- 
semination. There is an inherent tendency of 
the germ plasm to degrade itself because of the 
disproportionately high number of unfavorable 
to favorable mutations. This tendency is 
checked in wild life by natural selection (p. 81). 
But the struggle for existence in our system of 
“private capitalism and public nationalism” is 
definitely dysgenic (p. 71). Accordingly, the 
process of degradation of the human hereditary 
mechanism can be checked only by artificial 
means. This requires an experimental social 
science of eugenics which will avoid the fatal 
fallacy committed by orthodox eugenics of ab- 
stracting the germ-plasm from the environment. 
To meet this requirement Mr. Huxley lays the 
foundations for an experimental social science 
which does not exclude normative ethical ques- 
tions from its methods. 

The question of method in social inquiry is 
taken up in greater detail in the chapter on 
“Science, Natural and Social.” Here we can see 
some influence of Huxley’s important earlier 
work on Scientific Research and Social Need. 
Although the methods of the social and natural 
sciences are to be sharply distinguished, yet the 
fact is, as we are told, that even ‘“‘the emancipa- 
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tion of natural science from considerations of 
value is a fiction.”” The apparent separation is 
made possible by “temporarily and artificially 
isolating scientific activity from other human 
activities” (p. 229). But social inquiry must 
become conscious of the place of normative 
value questions in its procedure in order to de- 
velop into an experimental discipline. When 
this happens, to use one of Mr. Huxley’s pre- 
cisely developed metaphors, “society will have 
begun to develop a brain” (p. 235). Social 
science, as thus conceived, is experimental 
planning. For an illustration of this the author 
turns to the T.V.A. In view of the organic re- 
lation between democratic values and science, it 
is hardly surprising that this idea of experi- 
mental social science turns out to be a demo- 
cratic, participative planning method, which 
has a firm foundation in biological facts. The 
entire book, but this chapter in particular, 
should be recommended to all our social plan- 


ners. 

The concluding chapters, on “Scientific 
Humanism,” “Religion as an Objective Prob- 
lem,” and “Life Can Be Worth Living,” must 
also have special mention. Their pointed and 
suggestive analysis of religion and of the general 
value question has a direct bearing on the de- 


velopment of an adequate social science. But, 
rather than attempt to summarize the concise, 
illuminating treatment of these basic questions, 
we shall conclude with a few of the more im- 
portant items of the author’s own naturalistic 
creed, which follow from his analysis. 

Although the individual, as Mr. Huxley says, 
“fs a system of relations between its own [bio- 
logical] basis and the universe, including other 
individuals,” yet ‘the State exists for the de- 
velopment of individual lives, not individuals 
for the development of the State” (p. 295). But 
social machinery is not to be slighted in favor 
of the individual inner life, for these mechan- 
isms, to quote again, “predispose to different 
inner attitudes.”’ Accordingly, we are warned 
not to “despise machinery in our zeal for fulness 
of life, any more than we should dream that 
machinery can ever automatically grind out 
perfection of living” (p. 296). With the proper 
concern we can construct social devices to en- 
courage diversity, which, in Mr. Huxley’s 
words, “‘is not only the salt of life but the basis 
of collective achievement” (p. 297). 

Finally, existence is too various to be caught 
in a few simple principles. Though principles 
are indispensable, they must always be supple- 


mented with faith in the abundance and prog- 
ress of life. As the author says in the last sen- 
tence, ‘‘My final belief is in life” (p. 297). 


Horace S. Fries 
University of Wisconsin 


PATHs OF Lire. By Charles Morris. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942. 257 pages. $3.00. 


The Buddhist world waits for the coming of 
the future Buddha, Maitreya, who will turn the 
wheel of the law for the new age and lead to il- 
lumination men helplessly caught in the drift 
toward destruction of a decaying civilization. 
Professor Morris has selected the name of this 
Buddha as symbol of a new type of personality, 
a new path of life, a religion of religions. 

In an introductory analysis of human nature 
the author agrees with the interpretation of 
Mead and Dewey but insists upon a corrective 
stress on the importance of the individual. He 
finds six types of personality that have exerted 
a powerful influence in the shaping of past cul- 
tures and suggests an ideal seventh, Maitreyan 
man, whose dominance may lead to our future 
cultural and personal salvation. 

The author is intrigued by Sheldon’s analysis 
of temperaments, but his study is independent 
and has a historical rather than a physiological 
base. He finds that there are three components 
of personality—the Dionysian tendency to re- 
lease desire, the Promethean tendency to fulfil 
desires by remaking the world, and the Bud- 
dhistic tendency to win mastery by control of 
desire. Different individuals are Dionysian, 
Promethean, and Buddhistic in different de- 
grees. By various combinations of these three 
components in different degrees of dominance 
seven types of personality are produced. They 
are called Dionysian, Promethean, Buddhist, 
Apollonian, Christian, Mohammedan, and 
Maitreyan. Dionysian man finds desire fulfil- 
ment in the world as it is. Promethean man 
makes the world over. Buddhistic man finds 
satisfaction in self-control and detachment from 
the world. The Apollonian, with the Dionysian 
component least, stands for moderation and 
acceptance of the established order. The 
Christian, with the Promethean element weak, is 
characterized by externalized, sympathetic love. 
The Mohammedan, with the Buddhistic ele- 
ment at a minimum, tends toward active devo- 
tion to a cause and a leader. Maitreyan man, 
the ideal type, has the three components in 
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equal balance. He blends the Buddhistic and 
Dionysian traditions of the Orient with the 
Christianized Promethean spirit of the West. 
The new religion finds embodiment and creative 
expression in him. 

The body of the book is devoted to exposition 
of the paths of life corresponding to these select- 
ed types of personality. Literature, art, philoso- 
phy, and history are drawn upon to illustrate 
the tendency of each type to create congenial 
cultural and social forms. There is more than 
erudition, philosophic insight, and brilliant writ- 
ing in these pages. There is also a deep sincerity, 
a sustained emotional quality, and scintillating 
sidelights that send the mind off on adventure. 
The chapters converge toward the apologetics 
of Maitreyan man. 

This ideal person, with the three components 
of personality equally balanced in him, will re- 
spect alike man’s biological heritage, his social 
self, and his life of reason. His equipment also 
fits him to understand with sympathy all other 
types of men and their religious attitudes. His 
dominant characteristic will be a detached 
attachment. He will enjoy without being bound; 
delight in the world without giving hostages to 
it by possessiveness. Detached, he cannot be 
hurt or defeated by human frustration or cosmic 
refusal. In the temper of modern naturalism he 
will accept man’s inexorable limitations without 
cringing, without pathetic appeals for help from 
realms beyond the bounds of earth and time. 
Yet, as Promethean, he will be ceaselessly re- 
making and molding his culture nearer to the 
heart’s desire. Allegiance to this ideal of man 
will give us a new philosophy, a new society, 
and a new world religion. Here, then, is the call 
to a new and nobler path of life: 


To feel oneself the carrier of oriental and occi- 
dental heritages into the new future; to link one’s 
muscles to the material for one’s will; to banish the 
clouds from the mind; to cherish diversity; to merge 
with awed delight in the great universe play; to 
relinquish the possessive grip on the self, and on 
other selves, and on all things; to stand before the 
self, and other selves and other things with the 
alertness, the receptivity, the warmth, the chal- 
lenge of a friend: this defines the Maitreyan nir- 
vana, attained here, in this life, now,—whatever be 
his future, or man’s future, or the future sport of the 
ample universe. 


The crucial question confronting this at- 
tractive gospel is the one that no religion of 
history has been able to solve—how can the 
ideal be actualized, diffused to the myriad 
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millions as an effective way of life, and made 
the synthesizing web of culture? Otherworldly 
religions have evaded, ignored, or snubbed the 
problem of actualizing their ideals on earth, 
confident of their effective technique for realiz- 
ing an ultimate, eternal bliss. Maitreyan reli- 
gion has no windows opening toward other 
worlds and must make good on earth. Professor 
Morris presents no program but is hopeful that 
the failure of the old ways and the consequent 
modern, social maladjustments will make the 
ideal of Maitreyan man attractive; but he adds 
that the achievement of the new way of life will 
take time. ‘“‘Many persons will have to chisel at 
the image ....and the universe is lavish with 
time.’’ Must the coming of Maitreya be so long 
delayed? 

A. Eustace Haybon 
University of Chicago 


RELIGIOUS CROSSROADS. By Radoslav A. Tsan- 
off. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. 
Pp. xiv+384. $3.75. 

This volume is not divided into parts, but 
into eighteen chapters, whose order reveals no 
obvious plot or plan. It falls, nevertheless, into 
two parts, each well constructed, each revealing 
the union of empirical fact and philosophic 
criticism to which the author appeals in his Pref- 
ace. 

The first part (chaps. i-x) isa competent and 
judicious survey of man’s religious history and 
experience. It is not a history of religion, but a 
utilization of the history of religion to illuminate 
the various aspects and interpretations of re- 
ligion in general, such as the holy, the super- 
natural, the revealed scripture, the moral doc- 
trines, the ideas of God, and the reasons for re- 
ligious faith. There is much good critical com- 
ment scattered through these chapters which it 
is impossible to review here. Perhaps the most 
important contribution, however, is the author’s 
systematic and critical survey of the various 
types of argument for belief in God and his 
emphasis in chapter x on the critical study of 
the attributes rather than of the existence of 
God. Professor Tsanoff’s theology is a restate- 
ment of absolute idealism, which is well sum- 
marized in the following passage: 

In this higher naturalism the Divine must be con- 


ceived in characteristically and thoroughly spiritual 
terms, rather than as a merely physical agency 
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whether universally active or intervening miracu- 
lously on extraordinary occasions. God is again 
recognized as manifest throughout, but mani- 
fest as the supreme and ultimate significance and 
ideal of the world [p. 107]. 


The second half of the book, beginning with 
the chapter “‘Sin, Salvation, and Atonement” 
(chap. xi), is a critique of the Christian faith and 
an attempt to arrive at tenable doctrines on the 
basic themes of atonement, conversion, prayer, 
mystic experience, immortality, the problem 
of evil, and the divine perfection. They cul- 
minate in a restatement of the arguments in his 
earlier volumes (The Problem of Immortality 
and The Nature of Evil) and a reformulation of 
his “gradational” theory of value. In this theory 
he avoids the difficulties in the attempt to main- 
tain an absolute scale of values, by emphasizing 
the continuous, moving, changing, living ex- 
perience of “direction” or progress, the endless 
succession of opportunities to choose higher in- 
stead of lower values. Here “higher” and 


SHORTER 


THE STUDENT’S OxFORD ARISTOTLE. Trans- 
lated into English under the editorship of 
W. D. Ross. 6 vols. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1942. Unpaged. $7.50. 


THE Basic WorkKS OF ARISTOTLE. Edited and 
introduced by Richard McKeon. New York: 
Random House, 1941. Pp. xxxix+1486. 
$4.00. 


The works selected for inclusion by Dr. Ross 
are nearly the same as those in Richard Mc- 
Keon’s selection. The translation is in both 
cases the Oxford translation, taken from the 
complete eleven-volume edition. Dean McKeon 
omits parts of the Prior Analytics and the De 
caelo and some of the Parva naturalia, all of 
which Dr. Ross gives in their entirety. But, by 
sacrificing the advantage of printing only entire 
works, Dean McKeon was able to give some 
tastes of works that Dr. Ross does not give at 
all—namely, Topics 1, De sophisticis elenchis 
I-3, 34, sixteen chapters of the biology, and 
most of the Rhetoric. Dr. Ross’s pages are ap- 
parently exact reproductions of the correspond- 
ing pages in the complete translation, made 
from the same plates. Dean McKeon, by re- 
printing, was able to give page numbers, to re- 
move slips, and to omit some of the more phil- 


“lower” are not directions on a single scale, but 
merely evidence that there is direction in ex- 
perience. ‘At every level of experience we may 
recognize the possibility of good and the hazard 
of evil or degradation” (p. 337). This view has 
important implications for the theory of divine 
perfection and leads Professor Tsanoff to a ie- 
statement of dynamic idealism or of the ever- 
lasting pursuit of something “‘yet-to-be.” This 
pursuit of the ideal or of divine perfection is the 
essence of religion as it is of value experience in 
general. Professor Tsanoff does not tell us of 
what God is the perfection. He repudiates the 
ideas of God as perfect being or as perfect hu- 
manity, but, more positively, he does not ex- 
plain how the idea of the perfection of the world 
can guide judgment. It is the object of pursuit, 
to be sure, but is this all an idealist can say, that 
the Absolute is the end of imperfection? 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


Columbia University 


NOTICES 


ological notes. The names of the translators are 
given in Dean McKeon’s selection but not in 
Dr. Ross’s. Dr. Ross’s paper is much thicker 
and more comfortable both to read and to 
handle. Dr. Ross’s selection costs $7.50; Dean 
McKeon’s costs $4.00. Dean McKeon’s selec- 
tion is in one volume, whereas each of Dr. Ross’s 
six volumes can be bought separately, at a price 
which in some cases at any rate is lower than 
previously. For example, Volume V, consisting 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, costs $1.00, whereas 
there was a time when the Oxford translation of 
this work cost $2.50. 

Dr. Ross’s introduction sketches Aristotle’s 
life and works. Dr. Ross holds it “impossible in 
a few pages to offer any useful summary of 
Aristotle’s philosophy,” but he gives a general 
characterization: Aristotle was a Platonist, a 
biologist, a passionate lover of research, a man 
of inspired common sense, and a lover of order. 
His orderliness of mind shows itself in his love 
of classification, and especially his classification 
of the sciences, in the way in which his works 
“stick to one great subject with a wonderful 
feeling for relevance,” and in “the development 
of a terminology which has been of great service 
to philosophy.” 

RICHARD ROBINSON 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE. By Glenn 
Negley. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1942. Pp. xvi+374. $4.00 (school ed. $3.00). 
Intelligence in solving the problems of ac- 

tivity requires that knowledge be organized. 

Professor Negley presents a schematism of this 

in a set of categories determined by three points 

of view: the individual, the material, and the 
formal, or purpose, raw material for purpose, 
and ordering of activity in conformity with pur- 
pose. All the sciences find their place in Profes- 
sor Negley’s thought pattern as analyses of the 
relations between categories of these different 
points of view. As there are three categories un- 
der each point of view, this gives nine two-term 
relations, and thus nine groups of sciences. 
These nine groups fall into three groups of three 
each, two of which, in each case, are descriptive, 
the third being functional and integrative of the 
other two. Thus politics functionally integrates 
the biological and the social sciences; adminis- 
tration, the physical and vocational sciences; 
art and religion, the psychological and moral 
sciences. A convenient table neatly picturing 
the whole pattern of scientific analysis is given 

on page 207. 

Concrete examples of analysis, according to 
his pattern, are confined to a section of appen- 
dixes, entitled “Experiments in Analysis,” deal- 
ing with the individualism of Jeremy Bentham, 
the corporatism of E. Jordan, and formalism in 
legal theory (mainly Austin). The book also 
contains three chapters on fallacies, a list of 
supplementary readings, and an index. 

As a text for survey courses, for which the 
book was apparently designed (p. viii), it strikes 
the present reviewer as being too schematic, too 
little devoted to an analysis of the actual con- 
tent or methods of scientific knowledge, too 
much devoted to organization per se. 


EvERETT W. HALL 


New Wor.tp CONSTITUTIONAL HARMONY: A 
PAN-AMERICANADIAN PANORAMA. By 
George Jaffin. New York: Columbia Law 
Review, 1942. Pp. 53. 

As a reprint from the Columbia Law Review, 
this booklet exemplifies “the beginning of a 
long-range policy to foster a more general un- 
derstanding” of the legal problems in common 
to the Americas. In spite of its title of million- 
dollar words, the idea is a homely, a practical, 
and a crucial one at our present stage of hemi- 
spheric co-operation. This first brochure “puts 
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emphasis upon common roots and fundamental 
similarities rather than upon differences... . 
between the legal systems co-existing in the 
Western Hemisphere.” The series initiated by 
this study will interest and inform students of 
culture as well as philosophers of law. 


EB ie 


A Common FAITH or SYNTHESIS. By J. B. 
Coates. Foreword by John Macmurray. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1942. Pp. 
146. 6s. 


This is a small book on a large, very large, 
subject. Its subject is a new spirit, or synthesis, 
to do for our time what the medieval synthesis 
perhaps once did. The foreground as well as the 
background is English, not American. The new 
faith is discerned already articulated in com- 
mon by such social prophets as T. S. Eliot, 
Gerald Heard, Aldous Huxley, John Macmur- 
ray, J. H. Oldham, Olaf Stapledon, H. G. Wells, 
A. N. Whitehead, and Barbara Wootton. The 
only American thinker from whom the author 
seems to have learned anything is Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and from him only through Moral 
Man and Immoral Society. 

What he there learned, however, constitutes 
a larger problem than the synthesis itself; and 
that is the problem of budging the moral medi- 
ocrity inherent in organized effort to a level that 
will satisfy the consciences of individual proph- 
ets. Mr. Coates wants ideality in action as well 
as synthesis of faith. Marxism will not do; only 
a religion of love will do; and yet it must be a 
religion that is political rather than merely 
mystical. Nothing politically short of an inter- 
national federalism will satisfy Mr. Coates, and 
that cannot be got without the new faith in it. 
But—to refer to a doubt hinted at by Macmur- 
ray in the Foreword—can that faith be found 
save in its works? Truth to tell, Mr. Coates 
stops about where we would have him start: 
he gives as his best solutions only better state- 
ments than are usual of the problems to be 
solved. But that is a fate which dogs man’s 
every effort to lift himself by his own bootstraps 
from where he is to where he is not. Nor does 
the emphasis upon religion change the venue 
here, for it is a “high religion” of disinterested- 
ness which Coates broaches, rather than a low, 
tough religion of power with stable ontological 
objects all its own. It may be fortunate, even if 
slow, that the synthesis belongs to statesmen. 


te Vacols 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SANTAYANA. Edited with 
an introduction by Irwin Edman. New 
York: Random House (“Modern Library”’), 
1942. Pp. lvi+596. $0.95. 

It is high time, one would think, that Mr. 
George Santayana is included in the popular 
“Modern Library” series. A philosopher with 
so much of insight, humor, and equipoise to 
give a distraught generation needs to be accessi- 
ble. This is, I believe, the first time any sub- 
stantial portion of his thought has been made 
cheaply available. Though I do not fully under- 
stand the disproportionate space given to his 
earliest systematic work (The Life of Reason) as 
compared to the space given to his late sys- 
tematic production (Realms of Being), I am not 
disposed to quarrel at it. The former five vol- 
umes get here nearly two hundred pages, while 
the latter and larger four volumes rate less than 
one hundred pages (only two of the volumes are 
excerpted at all, The Realm of Essence and The 
Realm of Matter). This is partially if not wholly 
compensated for, however, by the nearly one 
hundred pages given to Scepticism and Animal 
Faith, which is, of course, introductory to the 
four volumes of Realms, though not included in 
the single volume that collects the four. Hardly 
anything which Santayana has written is wholly 
unrepresented. From Dialogues in Limbo comes 
the essay ““Normal Madness”; from Soliloquies 
in England and Later Soliloquies, twenty-seven 
pages; from The Sense of Beauty some ten pages; 
from the fecund Platonism and the S piritual Life 
a few pages; from other collections the essays 
““A Long Way Round to Nirvana,” “Ultimate 
Religion,” etc., not to forget a dozen poems 
mostly sonnets, Santayana’s autobiographical 
sketch, and a portion of the “Epilogue” to the 
Last Puritan. The uninitiated may be assured 
that here is a liberal sampling of a seminal 
spirit, and the initiated will already know the 
gist whereof I speak. Mr. Edman’s “Introduc- 
tory Essay” is both informative and inspiring. 

1. Ve D> 


EDUCATION BETWEEN Two Wor Ds. By Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1942. Pp. x +303. $3.00. 

For over forty years Alexander Meiklejohn 
has been concerned with the problem of educa- 
tion. Education between Two Worlds is the ripest 
fruit of that concern. The central thesis of the 
book is that within the last three hundred years 
the authority for teaching has slowly passed 


from the church to the state. Therefore, the 
legitimacy of education depends upon the na- 
ture of the state and the values of which it is the 
embodiment. 

Protestant-capitalist civilization has gone 
astray as educator in departing from the in- 
sights of Comenius that knowledge is a unity 
and all mankind is one. The personification of 
this error is the theory of John Locke, which in 
its individualistic emphasis separates the world- 
ly education of the upper classes from the utili- 
tarian education of the lower and, by making the 
state simply a framework of order, denies that it 
operates as a moral person. How can a state 
which is merely a framework of order maintain 
authority for education? The fruits of Locke’s 
theory are examined in the writing of Matthew 
Arnold, who two hundred years later is aware of 
the breakdown of British education and the 
class stratification of British society. 

In finding a substitute for the destructive in- 
dividualism of Protestant-capitalist doctrine, 
Meiklejohn draws heavily upon the teaching of 
Rousseau. Rousseau almost alone among those 
of his time saw that the freedom of the individ- 
ual comes only through the state, that the state 
is the creator of values, and that the only ade- 
quate font of teaching authority is the general 
will of the people. There follows an examination 
of the educational theory of John Dewey, who 
is severely criticized for his unsatisfactory ac- 
count of intelligence (Meiklejohn feels that 
Dewey does not allow values to be rationally 
demonstrated but considers them matters of 
arbitrary choice) and because his theory of the 
state is pluralistic like Locke’s (Dewey, he says, 
views the state as the institution holding in 
solution a plurality of publics or self-interested 
pressure groups). 

Meiklejohn’s own belief is that the social 
contract is the basis of education. Like Rous- 
seau, he holds that the state is an organic unity 
which is at once the agency of general intelli- 
gence and the expression of the brotherhood of 
man. But this is true only if the state means the 
unity of all mankind, if humanity itself is the 
great society. Meiklejohn is left with the daring 
suggestion that Rousseau’s state must be a 
world state and that nothing less than this can 
be the final educational authority. 

Education between Two Worlds is exciting 
drama. Comenius and Rousseau are its heroes. 
Locke and Dewey are its villains. Individual- 
ism is its crime and organic unity its heavenly 
salvation. This critic, sitting in the tenth row 
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and related to the dramatist (by friendship and 
persuasion of mind), cannot forbear to wonder 
if there is not more villainy hidden in Rousseau 
and more heroism in Dewey than the garments 
in which they appear would lead one to suspect. 

There are interpretations in this book with 
which it may be possible to disagree. There may 
be assertions of value which remain undemon- 
strated. But on every page there is evidence of 
the moral earnestness and integrity of its au- 


thor. 
ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI 


ETHICS AND SocIAL Poticy. By Wayne A. R. 
Leys. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. 
Pp. xili+522. $3.00. 


The purpose of Professor Leys in Ethics and 
Social Policy is, as he states, “‘to make the prin- 
ciples of ethical criticism accessible and intelligi- 
ble to people who must evaluate public policies 
and personal plans of conduct.” And in this 
purpose he succeeds admirably. Ethics and So- 
cial Policy is a textbook—but a textbook with a 
difference. Teaching in philosophy tends to 
have one principal defect. It assumes on the 
part of the student an interest in pure theory 
which seldom exists. It suggests to him all the 
answers, but, unfortunately, it does this before 
he has himself raised or understood or experi- 
enced the questions. This book avoids this mis- 
take. It manages to raise all the important ethi- 
cal issues, but it does so by first raising concrete 
issues of social policy. Contrast of individualism 
and socialism introduces the problem of con- 
sistent thinking in ethics. Sex controversies and 
labor disputes are pegs upon which to hang the 
problems of conscience and ethical agreement. 
The questions of intolerance, censorship, and 
dictatorship raise the difficulties of who should 
participate in policy-making and thus indirectly 
invoke the more abstract principles of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. 

Perhaps as a sop to convention Professor 
Leys attempts to combine the problems ap- 
proach with the historical approach with less 
conspicuous success. The chapters dealing with 
hedonism and with the ethics of Kant and Aris- 
totle are much too brief to be adequate and 
should either be expanded or omitted—for the 
unity of the book probably the latter. One 
might question some of the analyses. The ex- 
position of socialism is somewhat misleading. 
The chapter on determinism and indeterminism 
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is confusing to students. In the chapter on ethi- 
cal relativism some of the difficulties are glossed 
over rather than faced. 

But, after all, these are minor defects. The 
book as a whole is interesting and mature. Part 
III, “The Quest for Agreement with Other 
Men,” is extremely well written, and the sec- 
tions on ‘“‘The Dilemma of Partisans” and the 
“Bystander Solution” to this dilemma are ad- 
mirable contributions to vital thinking about 
real moral problems. I have used the book twice 
as a text with elementary students and have 
found it interesting and teachable not only for 
its content but also for the thought-provoking 
exercises which conclude each chapter. 

The program of the older textbooks in ethics 
has been to contrast laboriously the chief his- 
torical alternatives in moral theory, after which 
the author demonstrates conclusively that only 
the one which he himself holds is really tenable. 
Ethics and Social Policy will make it extremely 
difficult to return to this antiquated pattern. 


ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI 


PHILOSOPHY FOR THE MILuions. By J. A. 
McWilliams, S.J. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1942. Pp. vii+206. $2.00. 


This little book, written for popular con- 
sumption, has four parts entitled, respectively, 
“The Personal,”’ “The Social,” ““The Spiritual,” 
and “The Record.” Its title is Philosophy for 
the Millions. There are nineteen million mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic church in the 
United States. The title of this book should 
read Philosophy for the Nineteen Millions. 


ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI 


THe UNITED STATES AND CIVILIZATION. By 
John U. Nef. Chicago: University of Chica- 
go Press, 1942. Pp. xviii+421. $3.00. 


Professor Nef is an economic historian whose 
studies have concerned industrial history in re- 
lation to the history of civilization since the 
Renaissance. The present work is offered as an 
epilogue to that study; it is the outgrowth of 
lectures delivered under the auspices of the Wal- 
green Foundation in 1941. 

This volume is stimulating, suggestive, pro- 
vocative, and vigorous as a philosophizing about 
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the relation of the United States and its devel- 
opment to the role of civilization in the world. 
Although the history of some of the forces 
which have shaped the present material and in- 
tellectual crisis of our country is obliquely con- 
sidered, the central significance of the book is its 
large, disinterested, and contemporary appraisal 
of the meaning of those forces, of the weaknesses 
of the civilization thus far established; and of 
the ways to repair the damages which are un- 
questionably present. 

Here is the rare scholar who is able to rise 
above his specialized material and take a uni- 
versal view, under the aspect of eternity, of the 
issues considered. And those issues are nothing 
less than the moral integrity and the philosophi- 
cal and religious soundness of the assumptions 
upon which American life proceeds. The author 
essays the philosopher’s task, which he well 
states as being “‘to formulate and develop prin- 
ciples that can guide and fortify, in each and 
all of his acts, the public man seeking the good 
of his country and humanity.” 

The general scheme of the volume is sug- 
gested by the titles of the three parts into which 
the book is divided: ‘Civilization at the Cross- 
roads,” “Ends of Civilization,”’ and “‘Means of 
Approach.” The discussion of ends and of 
means is incisive to a degree. The author’s sus- 
tained insistence upon the need for a moral phi- 
losophy permeates his discussion of art, educa- 
tion, economics, and the future of democracy. 
Here is a bird’s-eye view of the great, exigent 
problems of our day in a frame of reference of 
deep religious conviction and moral earnestness. 
The constructive discussion of art, education, 
and the rest, both as reflections of civilization 
and as instruments for its elevation, will be 
found a helpful guide by all who are trying to 
see current efforts as related to some new syn- 
thesis in the making, philosophically based. 
The total result is clarifying and heartening. 
Educators—and the word is used in its broadest 
sense—will find this book of extreme usefulness. 

In general the only critical comment to be 
offered concerns a certain repetitiveness and 
prolixity of style. The reader would have been 
better served and the author would have been 
even more cogent if, by a careful re-examination 
of his manuscript, he had edited it down by at 
least a fifth. But the patient reader is rewarded, 
and the total result is a much-needed, over-all 
view of our American problem and of the ways 


toward its resolution. 
OrpDWAY TEAD 


Democracy, LIBERTY, AND PROPERTY: REAp- 
INGS IN THE AMERICAN POLITICAL Trapy- 
TION. By Francis W. Coker (ed.). New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xv+88r. 
$4.25. 

Professor Coker has here done an impressive 
pedagogical job. He has set himself the task of 
indicating “the main lines of our political tradi- 
tion by means of representative excerpts from a 
variety of sources.”” Moreover, in collecting and 
arranging them he has tried to “indicate typi- 
cal attitudes on both sides of the fundamental 
questions at issue.”’ All the worthies are here, 
as well as some made more worthy by inclusion 
herein. The collection has been made under four 
great headings: “Democracy versus Aristoc- 
racy,” “Political Authority and Civil Liberties,” 
“Government and Property Rights,” and “The 
Problem of Change.” While the chief use of the 
volume will probably be in the classroom, the 
general reader can here refresh himself as to the 
variety and the profundity of the intellectual 
effort that has gone into the making of the tradi- 


tions of Americanism. 
2. U0 


THE DIFFUSION OF SCIENCE. By Jesse Lee Ben- 
nett. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1942. Pp. ix+141. $2.25. 


This book is a warm and eager appeal for the 
“application of scientific method to the whole 
problem of the diffusion of science”’ itself in a 
world that is full of science and its practical 
fruits but lean of scientific knowledge among 
the people. The author proposes at the end the 
organization of a world-association for the dif- 
fusion of science to further the aim of the vol- 


ume. 
fe oY 


PRINT, RADIO, AND Fitm In A Democracy. Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, by Douglas 
Waples. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. xiv+197. $2.00. 


Ten papers are here presented on the admin- 
istration of mass communication—papers read 
before the Sixth Annual Institute of the Gradu- 
ate Library School, the University of Chicago, 
1941. The contributors are Harold L. Elsten, 
“Mass Communication and American Democ- 
racy”; Ernst Kris, “Mass Communication un- 
der Totalitarian Governments”; Bernard Berel- 
son, “The Effects of Print upon Public Opinion”; 
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Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “The Effects of Radio on Pub- 
lic Opinion”; Donald Slesinger, “The Film and 
PublicOpinion” ; HaroldD.Lasswell,““Communi- 
cations Research and Politics”; Harold F. Gos- 
nell, “The Improvement of Present Public Opin- 
jon Analyses’’; Samuel A. Stouffer, ‘‘A Sociologist 
Looks at Communications Research”; Ralph 
W. Tyler, “Implications of Communications 
Research for the Public Schools”; and Ralph A. 
Beals, “Implications of Communications Re- 
search for the Public Library.” There is also 
given a selected reading list in this highly im- 


portant field. 
+. Veo 


PerSONALITY: A Stupy ACCORDING TO THE 
PHILOSOPHIES OF VALUE AND SPIRIT OF MAx 
SCHELER AND NICOLAI HARTMANN. By Eck- 
hard J. Koehle. Privately printed, 1941. Pp. 
xii+231. $1.50. 

This is a doctoral dissertation from Columbia 
University devoted to a systematic exposition 
of the thought of the two men named in the sub- 
title with reference to the subject of personality 
and in keeping with the Catholic tradition of 


criticism. , Ys. 


St. THOMAS AND ANALOGY. By Rev. Gerald B. 
Phelan. (Aquinas Lecture, 1941.) Milwau- 
kee: Marquette University Press, 1941. Pp. 
58. $1.50. 

This lecture was presented from the convic- 
tion that “‘not a question can be asked either in 
speculative or practical philosophy which does 
not require for its final answer an understanding 
of analogy.”’ Distinguishing the analogy here 
to be discussed from many popular and tangen- 
tial forms of it, the lecturer declares that “the 
analogy of proper proportionality is the only 
truly metaphysical analogy.’’ Confining himself 
to this strict meaning—if it be strict—he con- 
cludes that “the basic proposition in the doc- 
trine of Thomistic analogy .... is that what- 
ever perfection is analogically common to two 
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or more beings is intrinsically (formally) pos- 
sessed by each, not, however, by any two in the 
same way or mode, but by each in proportion 
to its being.” T.V.S. 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE SOCIAL Minp: A 
STUDY OF THE GENETIC METHODS oF J. M. 
Batpwin, G. H. MEap, AND J. E. Boopin. 
By Eugene Clay Holmes. (Privately print- 
ed.) Washington: Howard University, 1942. 
Pp. 78. 

This is a doctoral dissertation well con- 
ceived, generously oriented, happily articulated, 
and clearly argued. Choosing three American 
philosophers, children of Darwin all, preoccu- 
pied all with a genetic approach to and a scien- 
tific explanation of mind, Dr. Holmes traces 
their agreements and disagreements on ques- 
tions of individuality and sociality. On the neg- 
ative side all three “contributed to the death 
and disintegration of the traditional faiths— 
faiths in the freedom of the will, in an overriding 
Providence, in a world dominated by good and 
evil and in a theory of government which was a 
result of divine dispensation” (p. 65). On the 
positive side each “‘pose squarely the problem as 
to whether society was derived from mind or 
mind from society” (p. 53). They concluded dif- 
ferentially as follows: ‘Mead... . was among 
the first to show that the mind is derived from 
society. Baldwin’s contention opposed this, 
pointing out that society was a product of mind. 
Boodin’s chief thesis is that theories of mind 
and of society are not to be separated, for minds 
are organized in a social matrix; and the social 
or group mind is primary in the organization. 
All of them have one aim in common at least, to 
represent the goals of the individual, his beliefs 
and behavior, which are shared in common by 
the individuals in the group. Methodologically, 
with the exception of Mead, the concept is a 
class concept, one superimposed on the minds 
of all individuals, when and only when the indi- 
vidual enters the group” (pp. 53-54). 

V. S. 
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NOTE 


To the Editor: 

Your review of My Philosophy of Law 
gives me much satisfaction. You, as a phi- 
losopher, have said philosophically what a 
plain, ordinary lawyer would say in a sen- 
tence: “The book is empty.” 

You may be interested in knowing that 
the book was the result of a challenge—a 
challenge by me to one who calls himself a 
legal philosopher, that I could demonstrate 
to him there is no such thing as a philosophy 
of law. I proposed to demonstrate my point 
by the philosophers themselves. The group 
was selected by an unbiased committee. All 
the judges and all except one of the practi- 
tioners (an ex-law teacher) declined the in- 
vitation. Some of the academicians also de- 
clined. I personally was included as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, but I played my best for a 
hopeless cause. 

The demonstration is obviously conclu- 
sive, aS you point out so sweetly, for while 
all those who profess a philosophy of law are 
not included, the list is representative, and 
Gallup has demonstrated that even a sam- 
pling is reliable. Decisive demonstration is 
due to the brevity of the philosophical state- 
ments. Most of them can be kept in mind 
long enough to permit evaluation. This is 
the key, for if each philosopher had been 
given a volume in which to do his stuff the 
verdict would have been the other way, not 
because of any added virtue but because no 
one could have told for sure whether the 
writer had anything or not, and he would 
have been given the benefit of the legal 
maxim, “‘Where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire.” The philosopher 
requires lots of room for his maneuvers. His 
art is to lead you off into the woods and lose 
you. If you find your way back it is all 
right, because you will never know where 


you have been—or, if you do know and tell 
the truth, no one will believe you. 

The reason there can be no philosophy of 
law is that law is an activity of low estate. 
It is like housecleaning and storekeeping— 
all trouble, struggle, adjustment, protection, 
watching corners, and trying to avoid head- 
on collisions. Its people are practical peo- 
ple, and the most effective ones insist on 
directness and clarity and simplicity. They 
are ordinarily said to be people who keep 
their feet on the ground—pedestrian. 

On the other hand, philosophers are peo- 
ple who consort with the gods. In fact, I 
have a hunch that the gods are their crea- 
tion. They live with themselves and deal 
with others afar off. In a number of ways 
they are like musicians, poets, mathemati- 
cians, and other artists. The musicians, 
however, know that their ecstasies are ecsta- 
sies and are not intended to make sense, 
though they do use symbols through which 
their ecstasies can be re-created by others. 
While the poets make music out of the or- 
thodox vocabulary, they, too, know that it 
is art they are after. The mathematician 
builds himself inside his own language co- 
coon, and what fun he has rigging his pe- 
culiar symbols. But let the musician burden 
his woods and strings and brasses with the 
platitudes of common folk, the poet load his 
lyrics with stark truth, and the mathemati- 
cian tell you how his science underlies all 
that is worth while—and music, muse, and 
science take leave. 

Just so when the lawyer gets too hungry 
for the universal and seeks to raise his ex- 
istence to the level of those who enjoy the 
company of the gods. He but discloses what 
an empty guy he is. Of this I am quite sure 
—philosophy should be left to the philoso- 
phers, and any common clodhopper who 
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ventures to philosophize for public consump- 
tion deserves the same fate that befalls a 
philosopher who stoops to legalize. 

The approval you gave Dickinson and 
Fuller was a little puzzling to me at first, 
as what they have to say seems to have 
about the maximum of emptiness, but then 
I remembered. They turn up and fight at a 
point where the philosophers seem to fear 
they are most vulnerable—the flank ex- 
posed to scientific thought. Therefore, Dick- 
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inson and Fuller are patriots, they have kept 
the faith. But why include Patterson with 
them? As far as he goes, which is hardly to 
the front gate, he writes good sense, as indi- 
cated by the fact that he touched a tender 
nerve of your own. 

LEON GREEN 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
ScHOOL OF LAW 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 








